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The Late Disasters at Sea. 


Tue public has been appalled and all re- 
flecting men startled by the unprecedented 
number and extent of marine disasters on our 
coast during the first week in October. The 
steamer Starlight went ashore at Barnegat, 
and was a total loss. The steamer Daniel 
Webster foundered off the coast of South Caro- 
lina, her crew and passengers being fortunately 
gaved by the propeller George Cromwell. The 
British steamer Queen Victoria also foundered, 
but with what loss we are yet uninformed. 
The steamer Andrew Johnson went ashore on 
Currituck beach on the 5th, and is a total loss. 
The Santiago de Cuba put back in distress, 
with a loss of four passengers. The Sheridan 
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was lost off Norfolk. But worst of all, 
the steamer Evening Star, of the New 
Orleans line, also foundered at sea, carryin, 
with her not far from three hundred souls. 
And as we write, we hear of an Isthmus steamer 
seriously damaged and with signals of distress 
flying somewhere below Hatteras. The list of 
sailing vessels known to be lost or disabled is 
still greater. 

There must, of course, have been very severe, 
not to say unprecedentedly bad weather to 
have caused so many disasters, and it may be 
assumed that some of the casualties were such 
as could not have been gnarded against by any 
skill or foresight. The Daniel Webster, how- 
ever, was an old, worn-out, rickety vessel, 
which it was a crime to send to sea, and its 
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owners and managers deserve the severest re 
probation of the public at large. No one knew 
better than they her utter unseaworthiness, 
and such reckless trifling with life and prop- 
erty as they were guilty of should be made a 
penal offense. The Andrew Johnson was, we 
believe, a used-up army \ransport, bought for 
a song, veneered over and sent out by people 
equally reckless with those who committed 
the Daniel Webster to the ‘‘mercies of the 
deep.” The Evening Star, we are told, was a 
** first-class vessel.”” We hope those who have 
lost friends and relatives will give its late 
owners an opportunity of showing what a 
‘¢ first-class” vessel on the New Orleans line 
really is.’ It will probably appear that she was 
a ‘*walking-beam,” thin-skinned craft, built 
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out over the guards, and only fit for river navi- 
gation. Such vessels may be permissible in 
the Pacific, but on the Atlantic they are only 
‘*man-traps,” as was the ill-fated San Fran- 
cisco. 

Two broad facts loom out broadly in this sad 
story of wreck and recklessness. The Daniel 
Webster, helpless on the sea, was welieved by 
the George Cromwell, a propeller, which was 
able to combat the fury of the storm, and to 
the stanchness of which the passengers and 
crew of the Webster owe their escape from the 
fate of those on the Evening Star. Another 
propeller, the Fung-Shuey, which left New 
York at the same time with the vessels lost, 
reached her destination safely, having encoun- 
tered and overcome all the difficulties under 
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which they succumbed. There is an important ;in the change. They were nevertheless set 
implication in this, favorable to propellers as | aside, with a boldness and courage which must 
sea-going vessels, on which we will not now | show all Latinity that power is with the fair 
enlarge, but which ought to arrest the atten- hair and blue eyes of Northern Europe, and 
tion of those whom a dire fate drives to sea. ' the-valetudinarian of the Tuileries is fain to ery 
There is stil another fact, only precedented, | Amen,” and explain to the ‘Latin race” 
to the eternal disgrace of all the survivors, inthe | that nothing could resuli more happily tor 
case of the Arctic, that only two women were them. Fortunate, indeed, would he be, if he 
saved from the Evening Star, alihough the list | could be induced to accept his failures in other 
of passengers was larcely, if not mainly, made. directinug in the same sublime spirit of 
up of women, Woren are, in some respects, Optimism. 
more difficult to rescue in times of peril than|; The two great Napoleonic blunders were, or 
men, and certainly less able to make a success- | gre, Rome and Mexico. Intervention in both 


letterjaddressed.to the American public through 
some of the daily journals, which is of such a 


| angry—very angry, and has aired his wrath ina 
| 


| Character that we think it deserves some notice 
| at our hands, although we can have no interest 


in the quarrel itself. We cannot pretend 


,to read all the novels that issue from 
| the American and English press, and it is not 
| necessary in vindication of our remarks that 
| we should have read either ‘Griffith Gaunt” 


or the criticisms it has provoked. Mr. Charles 


| Reade’s letter may be discussed almost without 
€ | reference to the justice of his complaints, 
tuily selfish rush for the life-boats than firemen ‘cases las been a failure. The Pope stands | 
and sailors. These seem to have taken espe- rather worse than when the “eldest son of the | 
cial care of themselves when the Evening Star church” intervened for his support. Mexico | 
went down. Out of the twenty-three persons jg far worse than when the regenerator came | 


which we are the less called upon to decide, 
inasmuch as he promises that it shall come 
before an American jury, after ‘‘ he has collared 
the editor of the Round Table and dragged 


known to be saved eighteen were of the officers with his legions to build up the “Latin race” | him” before that tribunal. 


and crew, although these comprised less than | as 4 connterpoise to Anglo-Saxon power in | 
one-fifth of the total souls on board. Inoneof North America. It would have been Cesarian, | 


she boats that reached land the captain had jn the popular conception of the term, to have 
embarked, but, fortunately for himself, he was withdrawn square'y and openly from both 
subsequently drowned. With the example Of Rome and Mexico when intervention had 
Luce, of the Arctic, Herndon, of the Central proved to be a blunder. At any rate, it would 
America, and Palmer, of the London, before have been both wise and manly, and given to 
ain, he must have known that his post of duty th, adjective Napoleonic a high moral signifi- 


was not among the first in the life-boat, sur- | pance, Everything essential to Rome and 


roended by his crew. No one in whom the Mexico consists in the fact of withdrawal—all , 


ties of relationship are not exceedingly s'rong | of value to Napoleon in the mode. 
wil regret that he finally met the fate due to, And it is hore where the baffled and dis- 
the coward that shrinks from his responsi- | anpointed Emperor breaks down. He fails to 
bilities. | gether honor that was possible from a defeat 
The fact is, the functions of Government {hat was inevitable. He takes his troops from 
mnst be enlarged, and the duty of protecting Mexico, but he leaves a few tax-gatherers “ un- | 
the life and property of the citizen interpreted ger the protection of the French flxg;” he with- 
to mean Governmental supervision of steam- draws his forces from Rome, but declares “ the 
" boats and railways. It is very well to talk of Holy Father” to be still under the “protection 
leaving thie lines of either that may be estab- of France.” Now does the Emperor Napoleon 
lished to the corrections of competition and to believe, even when, as report tells us, he is 
the checks of public discrimination. But we  poth mentally aud physically much prostrated— | 
all know that the men who, in this country, | can he possibly conceive that his tax-gatherers 
usually send passenger steamers to sea are 88 | can gather in almost the total of the Mexican cus- | 
niterly caretoss of the lives of those passengers | toms a single day after his troops are withdrawn | 
as they are regardless of their comfort, Wy, | from the country? Can he be insensate enough 
the passage from this port to the Isthmus in 4 | to suppose that, when his legions retire from 
** Vanderbilt steamer” was a horror only paral- | Rome, the people, with the whole sympathy of 
leled by that of the ‘‘middle passage” on 2 | Ttaly and of the civilized world behind them, will 
slaver, and a risk far greater than that of being | eontinue to tolerate the most wretched and 
fired at by a field-battery; and if ever men had | eorrupt temporal government in Christendom? 
occasion to recognize the ‘special interposi-| He cannot conceive anything of the sort, 
tiou of Providence,” it was whon they put their | yntess, indeed, the time for aregency in France | 
feet sufely on the dock in Aspinwall, aiter the | hag really arrived. 
voyage in a Vanderbilt ship. ( 
It is better now—not much—and a great 
weight will be lifted from the public heart when 


It is not a wise escape from one evil to leave | 
the germs of a dozen behind. The qualified 
‘*protection ” which the Emperor will leave in 


| petuate the memory of his wrongs. ‘ Prurient” 


| Of Mrs. Brandyball’s “prunes and prisms,” 


| Charles Reade’s experience should be so savage 


we learn, as we lope we may, that the Isthmus 
steamer has reached her destinatiop safely. A 
long-suffering and outraged public will not hear 
with composure that ‘‘the captain, mate, 
purser, ten of the crew, and one passenger, were 


Rome and Mexico must either be ignominously 
abandoned or else enforced by the power ot 
France, and on issues and pretenses less plaus- 
ible and defensible than those on which the 
original intervention was sought to be‘justi- 


picked up off Havana, after enduring many | fied. Wars consequently resulting will be even 


privations.” We have had enough of this sort 
of thing, and there is such a thing as ‘ Public 
Opinion” in America, although too often tame 
and spiritless, 
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To Our Readers. 


Tue present number of Franz Lesrre’s I1- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER contains the opening chapters 
of the “ LADY INEZ; or, THE PASSION-FLOWER,” a 
new and deeply interesting Romers¢ of American Life. 
It is equaily remarkable for vigor of style and for its 
absorbing interest. It has a freshness about it both of 
scene and incident which cannot fail to make it popular 
with all. 


The attention of the reader is also called to “‘ THE | 


FREAK OF A GENIUS,” written by one of the most 


celebrated American writers of the day. It may be { 


called unique for its telicitious description and delicate 
fancy 





> 





Imperial Failures. 

THERE is something really pitiful in these 
ultimate years of the French Emperor. 
Disease has impressed him with the great 
truth that men are mortal, and that kings and 
emperors must die. He has found out how 





|less popular at home, and more offensive 


abroad, than the measures in which they origin- 
ated. If France was restive when engaged in 
the lofty task of ‘‘ regenerating” Mexico, and 
under the hope of founding a new India in 
America, will she not be violent when her 
blood is poured out and her exchequer depleted 
in a vain attempt to exact a few paltry millions 
from an unwilling people, for the benefit of a 


| handful of lottery gamblers? Will they be | 


willing, for a punctilio, or for the purpose of 

salving the wounded pride of one man, albeit 

Emperor, to embroil themselves in a quarrel | 
witb Italy, while the stern will of Bismarck is 
potential on the North? Probably not. 

If therefore the Emperor, looking to the} 
contingencies of life, and anxious to secure his 
dynasty, will choke his pride, frankly accept | 
the defeat of his Roman and Mexican ambi- 
tions, and wrapping his toga around him, die 
decorously as did the Casar otf whom he has 
written, then, indeed, may posterity forgive 
the origigal blunder, in consideration of the 
lofty manner in which it was rectified. While 
History is sharpening her graver to cut deep 
the events of his reign in her brazen tablets, is 
it not of more importance to him what she will 
perpetuate than what contemporaries may 
utter? Time speeds, the encroachments of 
disease are rapid, and for the sake of his own 
reputation the Emperor of France cannot too 
speedily retrieve the errors of his career. 








A Frantic Cockney. 


Mer. Cuartes Reape is an author, in his own 
estimation, of no small renown. He writes 


rapidly time strides on, and that the space for | novels, which it is his business, when he conde- 
the realization of human ambition, however | scends to intercourse with traders, to sell 
humble, is all too short. The worm is rapidly | at the highest price he can get, the price 


winding up its cocoon. 


petuate a dynasty, the selfishness of old age, | inform the American public. 


The desire to per- | depending on the bulk, as he is pleased to 


Mr. Charles 


and the advent of, if not younger, certainly | Reade’s last production, which he calls 
more vigorous and quite as imperative states- | his ‘‘ masterpiece,” is named ‘“‘ Griffith Gaunt, 


men as himself, have produced a profound 


impression on the ‘‘ Modern Cesar.” But he | 


is not Cesarian in his mode of meeting the 
complications that gather round him. He 
accepts the results that are inevitable, but with 
are.uctance and reservation which betray weak- 
ness and cowardice rather than sterling sense 
and manly decision. He proclaimed in ad- 
vance of the Prussian war that no nation 
could be aggrandized, and that the hated 
treaties of "15 could not be set aside flagrantly, 
unless France had a voice and part and benefit 





or Jealousy,” and is republished by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, in the pages of 
the Allanlic Monthiy, who pay for the inestim- 
able privilege. Some critics, however, in 
this country, five or six, and one more, 
unmindful of the wrath that was in store 
for them, having formed an unfavorable 
opinion of the moral tendency of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s masterpiece, have nut hesi- 
tated to record their convictions, and most 
notably the Round Table has thus sinned. 





The result is, that Mr. Charles Reade is 


Mr. Charles Reade is an inventor. Ordi- 
nary language could not express his indig- 
nation, so he has welded a missile of two 
words, and hurled it at the heads of his 





critics, confident that it must crush them. 
‘*Prurient Prude” is the scathing invective | 
which he assures us ‘will run round the | 
Union,” and the use of these cabalistic words | 
will deliver our citizens from the designs of | 
literary impostors. Mr. Charles Reade appears 

fond of alliterations, both in lis title-pages and | 
his anger, but we cannot think him happy 

intheir use. ‘‘ Prude” is almost exclusively ap- 

plied to the female sex; indeed, the examples he 
favors us with are all of his countrywomen, 
and although, as he says, the “‘ Prurient Prude | 
is not to be found among men of masculine | 
pursuits, but it existg, among writers” (the | 
inference being that writing, even by Mr. 
Charles Reade, is not a masculine pursuit), it 
will be difficult to persuade people here to 
change the gender of a word in order to per- 





is having an itching desire. This combination 
of words does not strike us as a nickname that 
will stick. It even is wanting in the euphony 


which her pupils were taught to whisper to 
themselves on entering a drawing-room, that 
their lips might have an agreeable expression. 

It is rather surprising that a writor of Mr. 


about ‘‘the anonymous” in modern reviews 
and magazines. Because he attaches his name 
to his books, can he, for a moment, insist that 
all his critics must also sign their articles? 
The discussion of such a question belongs to a 
past age, 4nd nothing but the white heat which 
Mr. Churles Reade had allowed his anger to 
attain can excuse him before the world of 
letters for having uttered so puerile and use- 
less a complaint. Besides, if he does not 
know the names or standing of his assailants, 
how does he know that “their lives are loose, 
and their conversatitn obscene?” that they 





are ‘‘vermin,” ‘‘ beasts,” and ‘‘dunces, and | 


that sort of thing?” Really such coarse and 
naughty words must give every one a low 


opinion of the literary powers of the man who | 


uses them. He may be a very good judge of 


| bigamy and adultery, and ‘‘the great passions 


which poets have sung with applause in all 
ages,” but hardly a pleasant man to meet in 
society, or to whom one could venture to hint 
a doubt of his infallibility. 

The provocation to this unseemly exhibition 
of temper is that the reviewers of ‘‘ Griffith 


Gaunt” have called some parts of it indecent |. 


and its general tone immoral. As we said be- 
fore, not having read the book, we could give 
no opinion on these points; but we are very 
certain of one thing, that it is very hard to 
prove a negative, and if not one, but many 
writers in this country are of opinion that 
parts of the book are not fit for the pure- 


' minded of either sex to read, even though 


“delicate ground has been trod on lightly 
and passed over swiftly” (whatever that, 
stripped of its metaphor, may mean), Mr. 
Charleg Reade will find it very difficult to 
convince a jury that such passages can bear a 
different constiuction. It is all very well for 
him to say ‘‘that he was writing an ambitious 
book,” that he was dealing with great wicked- 
nesses, and could not write soft things—‘‘ pap” 
is his word—about them. The answer is 
simple. If he chose to found a novel, which 
people only read for amusement, on social 
ciimes, he must not be indignant if the 
guardians of the morals of the young pro- 
hibit its being read in their families. If he 
writes only for ‘‘ masculine minds,” such do 
not need a novel to embellish facts for them. 
The plain truth, however, is, that this school 
of sensation novels is sinking lower and lower 
into the social abysses out of which it extracts 
its materials, and it is full time some strong 
protest was made against the introduction into 
respectable families of such moral and mental 
poison, under the guise of amusement. We 
do not say that the attack was made with 
the best taste or in the most courteous 
manner toward the author, but no one 
who reads the letters in which he replies 
will condemn his assailants very strongly 
‘or the lack of those qualities of which there is 
aot a trace in himself. Where the exact line 
shall be drawn which divides in literature the 
decent from the indecent, the pure from the 
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impure, is hard to define. Between the two 


regions there is, we concede, a debatable 
land, where instinct rather than reason is oug 
guide. The interval between ‘‘ Deerbrook’ 
and ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” is sufficiently marked; 
but the space is crowded with novels which, 
by infinitely fine gradations, stretch from ong 
class down to the other. No one accngeg 
Harrison Ainsworth of being a thief, although 
he has written a book which has made many boys 
thieves. Mr. Charles Reade may be unjusily 
accused of being enamored with the monster 
he has created. What he is to blame for ig 
for prostituting his pen to such work. That 
such books sell best, and that he must write 
to suit popular tastes, is a plea unworthy 
of the author of “Griffith Gaunt,” who, 
be assures us in his lofty way, sells his MS, 
‘‘without allowing the buyer to read it,” 
and has only compassion for the “traders 
who have not the courage to pay his price.” 

The sophistry which lurks in the assertion 
that ‘to the pure all things are pure,” and 
therefore impurity, coming as it were, filtered 
and disinfected to the pure mind, deceives no 
one. Furthermore, the insinuation that a mind 
must be impure because Mr. Reade’s very 
questionable incidents are felt to shock its 
moral sense, is one that shows his logic is ona 
par with his modesty. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s abuse of his critic hag 
rather an amusing ending. Having fought his 
wordy combat, and with great energy dragged 
hard words out of his dictionary and flung them 
at bis opponents’ head, he evidently is rather 
out of breath. Having called him all the names 
the most scurrilous scribe—we make Mr, 
Charles Reade a present of the alliteration— 
could invent, he begs kis ‘‘friends in the 
United States to tell him who this editor is and 
all about him.” It will strike most of our 
readers that such an inquiry is strangely out of 
place, 

On the whole, though we generally regret see 
ing any man of eminence making himself ridi- 
culous, we are not altogether sorry that Mr, 
Charles Reade has written this letter. The 
public is always interested in knowing the 
inner details of an author’s life and mind, and 
are fond of tracing some correspondence be- 
tween his works and his deeds. He has a 
proper right to object to being identified with 
any one of his fictitious characters, but he can- 
not deny his identity when he comes forward as 
a private individual. It is for this reason we hope 
that Mr. Charles Reade’s letter may be the anti- 
dote to his novel. His reviewers say this latter 
is nasty. He says it isn’t; and, as he flies into 
a passion, the judgment of the public is against 
him, and not unnaturally so. This very exhi- 
bition of bad temper and worse taste redeems 
the letter from a suspicion that might have 
arisen that it was a mere. advertising trick 
of his publishers. It is not impossible that 
the sales of ‘Griffith Gaunt” may have 
been increased by the controversy, but the 
the author need n7t plume himself on the class 
of readers who will buy his work merely to see 
whether it is indecent or not and this display 
of his moral qualities will not enlarge the num- 
ber of his personal friends in America. 








The Fall Elections, 


Tue recent elections in Vermont and Maine 
correctly indicated the set of public sentiment 
in the loyal States, as has been impressively 
shown by the result in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Iowa. The defection from the 
Republican party, under the lead of Messrs. 
Doolittle, Weed, Cowan, Dixon, etc., was only 
felt in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and there 
only to the extent of a few thousand votes, 
which were more than balanced by Republican 
gains elsewhere. The heavy Republican ms 
jorities given at the close of the war, and which 
were accounted for at the time as resulting 
from the fact of ‘‘no opposition,” have been 
largely increased, and that on a canvass more 
animatéd than any ever known in the country 
outside of the years of the Presidential elec 
tion. The issue distinctly defined on both 
sides was whether or not the plan of recon- 
struction presented by Congress in the form 
of the pending constitutional amendments 
should or should not be adopted as the will 
matum of the loyal people of the country to 
the States lately in rebellion. Happily the 
decision has been made in no uncertain or 
half-way manner. The people in their sov- 
ereign capacity, and by majorities unpre 
cedented in the history of the country, have 
resolved that those States shall have no place 
in the national councils nor voice in controlling 
the destinies of the nation, until they accept 
the terms now offered, and which, it is idle to 
believe, will be in any degree modified. 

The result of the full elections thus far is a8 
follows: 

Rep. Congvess. Dem. Congress. Rep. Maj. 
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‘nance which is now accepted as most efficient. | 
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The result in Pennsylvania insures the re- 
turn of a Republican United States Senator, 
in place of Mr. Cowan. More than two-thirds 
of the Ggnate and quite three-fourths of.the 
next House of Representatives will be Repub- 
lican. 








Two MEN widely known, but occupying different 
spheres in life, died last week—Commodore Stock- 
ton, of New Jersey, and Rarey, the horse-tamer. 
Commodore Stockton was for a long time in the 
naval service, having taken part in some of the 
engagements of the war of 1812. His efforts to im- 
prove the navy were great and in the right direc. 
tion. He was the first to apply the screw to our | 
war vessels in the case of the Princeton, and the | 
first to introduce heavy artillery on ships—in- | 
stance the “‘ Peacemaker,” which burst on board | 
the Princeton, killing both the then Secretary of | 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. The ‘‘ Peace- | 
maker” was truly the pioneer in that class of ord- | 





Subsequently member of the Senate of the United 
States, Commodore Stockton led the movement 
for the abolition of flogging in the navy. His last | 
appearance in a public capacity was as member of 
the so-called ‘‘ Peace Congress” of 1861. The 
system of horse-taming introduced by Rarey, ex- 
cept in so far as it taught what all intelligent men | 
before knew, that kindness is a most important 
element in training animals, was of little value. | 
His personal good sense and dexterity gave it an | 
eclat which, probably, will die with him. Rarey | 
was a modest, unaffected, worthy man, to whom | 
those qualities proved particularly profitable. | 
Virtue, we are told, hath its reward. He certainly 
had his. 





Sours Canora has thoroughly accepted the 
principle of the Constitutional Amendment pro- 
posed by Congress, basing representation on the 
voting population in her fundamental law. Her 
State Constitution excludes the negro from repre- 
sentation in the lower branch of her General As- 
sembly, precisely as the amendment excludes him 
from representation in the lower house of Con- 
gress, until he becomes invested with the right of 
suffrage, and then his enfranchisement inures to 
the political power of the State. With what kind 
of consistency can South Carolina expect to retain 
four mem of Congress allowed her because 
of the 400,000 negroes, and at the same time re- 
fuse to allow the very persons who give her those 
additional members to be represented in the As- 
sembly of the State? 











TOWN COSSIP. 


Wanted—A Few Policemen Not Too 
“ Energetic.” 


WHEN a candidate for a situation under the 
Police Department is carried to the Commissioners by 
a friend, the inquiries with reference to his capability 
seem to embrace all the possible points except one, 
while that one is second to no other in importance. 
They first measure him, to see that he is of the proper 
height—which is well.. Then they put him under 
examination by surgeons, to discover whether he has 
any disease disabling him for long and arduous duty— 
which is very nearly or quite as well. Then they 
inquire whether he is sober—which is yet better. Then 
they exsmine as to his honesty and general mental 
capability—all of which is, if possible, better than 
either of the others. But what they do not inquire is, 
“Is he calm and agrecable-tempered ?—capable of 
mingling in an excited crowd without catching any 
portion of its excitement ?—to be depended upon as not 
liable to fall into a flurry, strike right and left, and 
eventually do more barm than he is preventing?” If 
sueh a question should be asked and forced to an 
answer, it is beyond doubt that a very large proportion 
of the policemen now constituting the torce would be 
rusticating in private life. For while of energy we 
undoubtedly have plenty in the department, and of 
honesty and sobriety quite all that can be expected 
from that class of society out of which policemen are | 
necessarily taken—of coo!ness and capacity to manage and 
reduce excitements we have very little—immeasurably and 
shamefully litile. Scarcely a week elap:es that some com- 
plaint does not come before the Commissioners of too 
free use of the club or too pronounced threatening with 
the revolver, when much easier treatment would secure 
the end in view; and no well-informed man about town 
but knows that not one-fourth of the instances of error in 
this regard are ever reported to the Commissioners, 
partially because some of the agzrieved have very good 
reason for not wishing to put themselves into too close 
communication with the Police Department, and | 
partially because very many of the aggrieved do not 
know their rights or the duties of policemen. 

If policemen could have the tiuth only beaten or 
coaxed into their stupid heads, that they are not set to 
punish crime or violence, but to prevent it, they would 
be very much more useful. They are appointed and 
paid as peace-makers and peace-keepers—not peace- 
breakers, and consequently not head-breakers, except 
under circumstances of great rarity. Not one case in 
fifty occurs in which their “courage” or “ cnergy” is 
peculiarly called into use ; in the other forty-nine what 
we most want (in two senses) is judgment and its cor- 
responding cool temper. In Stark’s play of “‘ Napo- 
leon,” the severest thing said (and the thing most 
severely felt) by the young girl, brought into the 
presence of the Emperor, is: “‘You may be able to 
command an army, but you cannot command yourself!” 
In point of fact, had Napoleon not been able to com- 
mand himself, ordinarily, he could never have com- 
manded an army; and it was when he lost the one 
command that he forfeited the other. No policeman is 
of any use whatever, in the street, or especially in a 
crowd, if he is not cool, considerate, conciliatory as 
well as firm, much more mindful of his duty as peace- 
preserver than of the dignity conferred by his uniform. 
Indeed, any of those qualities being absent, he is an 
injury to the public peace instead of an aid in keeping 
it; and the Commissioners of Police would do well to 
inquire, when in future men are brought before them 
under application for position on the force, not only 
whether they ere five feet seven, honest,sober,and other- 
wise capable, but whether they have such tempers as 
can be trusted in an emergency, to command, soothe 
and conciliate, instead of embittering. 

The other night, in front of the Theatre Frangais, on 
one of thé Ristori evenings, this matter came promi- 
dently into notfre, the crush growing a little embarrass. | 








| serv. r and impossible to ignore. 


ing as the carriages were driving up for their passengers, 
and the need of cool-headed policemen being specially 
apparent. A few calm and decisive words—the right 
words at the right time—by a policeman with his wits 
about him, would have established order in two 
minutes; the insane and ill-tempered efforts of two or 
three of the force, showing more authority than judg- 
ment, and more heat than either, succeeded in getting 
the line of carriages, drivers and passengers into an 
almost inextricable mudule, which did not end until one 
gentleman had his eye nearly knocked out by a carriage- 
pole, two or three others were more or less injured, 
ladies were frightened into the belief that a riot was 
imminent, and confusion and disorder reigned gene- 
rally. Something less of this, gentlemen of the police 
force!—something more of the gentleman and less of 
the “jack of clubs!” and tor the Commissioners, more 
watch over you, that you have the qualities necessary 
to allay tumult instead of those which inevitably create 
it! 
The Fall Styles of Ladies’ Bonnets. 


A couple of weeks ago we took occasion to read a 
short homily to thousands of home-readers of Frank 
LESLIE’s with reference teone ot the great necessities o! 
the coming season—economy. It was a distasteful 
theme, of course; ard the only redeeming feature that 
can be found in it was the fact that nobody wou'd pay 
it ‘any attention whatever! It was certainly labor 
wasted; for the ladies, to whom the exordiam was 
specially addressed—they set the measure of economy, 
and the gentlemen can do little else than blindly follow. 
And the ladies have already pretty decidedly declared 
their position in the matter—they mean to spend more 
money, in every detail of living, than they have ever 
before spent during a corresponding period. Gale has 
opened his palace of silver in especial deference to their 
tastes and desires; Read has just supplied them with a 
“parlor” (a “shop” would lack luxury), where they 
can buy diamonds and bifouterie at their leisure ; 
Tiffany, Ball & Black, and Browne &Spaulding present 
worse temptations than ever; Wood, Laurence & 
Brewster are setting out such carriage turn-outs as 
would have ¢criven eur good grandiathers to distraction, 
with the very idea of their costly luxury; Stewart, Lord 
& Taylor, Legrain, and their confreres, fill their windows 
with such fabrics of the Compagnie Lyonnaise and 
other ruinously-costly European makers of dainty 
materials, as make the very thought of economy an 
absurdity to a ‘‘ woman of fushion.” 

But perhaps in the line of bonnets the ladies are pre- 
pared to astonish bill-payers as well as the street a little 
worse than in any other particular, Madames les mar- 
chandes de mode have arrived here from Paris by the late 
steamers, and their stocks are on view. And precious 
specimens they are to thos; antiquated people who use4 
to havo a fancy that the bonnet was intended to cover 
the head! The old jestabont the smallness of the bon- 
net and its being worn at the extrems back of the head, 
so that a servant needed to go behind with a spoon to 
catch it, is entirely exploded. There is nothing what- 
ever behind in the way of bonnet, as the chignon makes 
it impossible that there should be, A rosette of velvetand 
lace on the extreme top of the head, with dependent 
strings of corresponding material, the whole structure 
making less than six inches square of covering—this is the 
bonnet of the season, with only a few round hats lin- 
gering, and gn occasional variation in favor of the lady 
who does not desire even so much and will have nothing 
more than aribbon drawn across the top of the head and 
forming strings as it falls below. Such is the shape; and 
as for the cost/—the modect writer starts back in the pre- 
sence of the very idea. For the rosette, the cost of con- 
struction of which could not be made to reach ten dol- 
lars in any hand except that of a French modiste,and upon 
which not even that experienced waster could throw 
away more than fifteen—for this the tariff begins at 
about thirty dollars tor the very meanest variety, 
and ends with—well, it would be idle to say where it 
ends; enough to know that forty, sixty, eighty and one 
hundred dollars are very moderate steps in this ladder 
of extravagance. 

There used to be, in the old arithmetical days, such 4 
thing as the “rule of three,” by which relative costs 
and numbers were calculated—as thus: “ If two bushels 
of corn cost one dollar and thirty cents, what will be the 
cost of twenty-seven and a half bushels?’’ It would be 
a sadly suggestive thing, in the light afforded by the 
fashionable bonnets of the coming fall and winter, to 
have that old-fashioned rule brought back and applied— 
as thus: “If it costs one hundred dollars to cover so 
much of the anima! economy of a lady as is represented 
by a six-inch rosette on the top ot the head, what will 
be the tariff for robing the voluminous dimensions ot 
the whole female, including the enlargements of the 
now habitual ‘makings-up’ (not to be vulvar and say 
paddings), and the circumference described by the hoops 
of a‘ Duplex Elliptic’ ora ‘Pride of the World’?”” We 
have all heard .(;:‘‘costly nothings,”’ and sometimes 
thought the phrase an unmeaning one; but who can 
look at one of the new style of tashionable bonnets and 
fail to see that it originated in an inspiration little short 
of prophecy ? 


For Paris in the Spring. 


The thousands uf New Yorkers who intend to visit 
Paris in May next and the succeed'ng months, to share 
in the glories of art and society at the Great Exposition, 
will naturally have an interest in knowing that their 
favorite pictorial will be represented there, the p: oprie- 
tor, Mr. Frank Leslie, having just received trom Presi- 
dent Johnson an appointment as Commissioner to that 
Exposition, as a recognition of the newspaper element 
in America and of Mr. Leslie’s long labors in the cause 
of pictorial art, It need scarcely be said (especially as 
Mr. Leslie is by no means saying it) that, while it is 
hoped the appointment will be held a satisfactory one 


| by all classes, the readers of Frank Lesuie’s will be 


among thos« most peculiarly the gainers, in the wealth 
of discriminating illustration of the most notable people 
and objects there, which the presence of the proprietor 
will insure being forwarded to the pet publication he 
leaves behind him. 


The Sensation of a Calamity, 


A painfal subject of goesip, during the last few days, 
has b en the foundering of .the steamship Evening Star 
—the first of those serious auiumn and winter calamities 
which of late years have been so peculiarly the fortune 
of our coast. Such a calamity seems to involve and 
touch the ieelings ot all classes; in all ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest (peculiarly in the p esent case), the 
pan s of bereavement are sadly endured: and human 
language cannot convey, nor can human mind conceive, 
the heart-rending anxiety with which the triends ot 
peril: d ones wait, day after day, with some faint hope, 
almost worse than despair, that one more boat may have 
been heard from, and that, by the merest chance, some 
loved one may be among the slim new list of saved. 
Such scenes as have been witnessed at the office of the 
ill-fated steamship, in the anxious inquiries that meet 
no reassuring answer—in the clasped and wringing 
hands, the tearful eyes, the trembling limbs and choking 
yoices—such scenes are equally harrowing to the ob- 
Such a calamity, at 
least for a little time, lies like a pall over the great city. 
Heaven, in its mercy, lift it, by yet restoring some of 
the mourned, or by binding up the bleeding hearts with 
its ever-enduring consolations., 


A Word About Art Matters. 


In a little time, when all the artists have returned to 
town and ensconced themselves in their studios for the 
winter, we shall have something to say on the general 
subject of art prospects for the coming season. Meen- 
while, and as a crumb before the coming feast, let us 
mention that Mr. Mozier has put on exhibitic n at the 
Studio Building in Tenth street his marble group, the 
“ Return of the Prodigal Sun,” of which very warm 
things are spoken by those who have examined it; and 
that Mr. Louis Lang, known and honored in the world 
of Art, has made arrangements to meeta general de- 
mand in favor of the ialrer and weaker sex, by opening 


a “Ledies’ Art Institute at Broadway” and Twenty- 





eighth street, about the middle of November, when and 
where that know of the rules of Art may be ac- 
quired which will conduce not a little to usefulness 
and much more to pleasure and epjoyment on the part 
of your fair wives, daughters and sisters. 


Amusements in the City. 


With one, two or three exceptions, amusements have 
been rather Cull than otherwise for the week ending Oc- 
tober 17th. Those a have been headed by the 
commencement of the Italian Opera season, which was 
made at the Brooklyn Academy on Wednesday evening, 
the 10:h, with “Crispino,” the return of the o!d favorite 
buffo-basso,Signor Ronconi,the reappearance of MissKel- 
logg, Signor Bellini and many other of the old favorites; 
the following of that opera with “ Trovatore,”’ “ Fra Dia- 
volo,”’and on Saturday evening,the 13th, ‘“‘Sonnambula,” 
with the debuts of Miss Hanck and Signor Baragli, about 
both of whom we may have something to say another 
day. * * * The second sensation has been the appear- 
ance of Madame Ristori as Phaedre—another glorious 
rendering, <aee of the celebrity already von as Marie 
Stuart and Elizabeth, * * * The third has been found 
ina few nights of Mrs. Jean Margaret Davenport Lander 
in her admirable Adrienne Lecouvreur, at the Winter 
Garden; where, however, on Monday last, she gave 
place to Mrs. D. P. Bowers as Lady Audley. * * * Miss 
Maggie Mitchell has been playing the Pearl of Savoy, 
with no marked sensation, and genéraily bad support, 
at the Broadway. * * * ‘Our American Cousin,” at 
both the Olympic and Barnum’s—the stir in the one 
place being Mr. Jefferson’s Asa Trenchard, and in the 
other Mr. Levick’s Dundreary. * * * At the New York 
the ‘ Doctor of Alcantara,” giving place on Monday last 
to another of Eichberg’s drolleries in opera, ‘‘A Night 
in Rome.” * * * A newcomedy at Wallack’s—Westland 
Marston’s “Favorite of Fortune.”* About this some- 
thing 1 ore by-and-by, probably. * * * At the Theatre 
Frangais (off nights) the French Opera Ccmique, com- 
mencing very well with the “ Mousquetaires de la 
Reine,” etc. * * * At Niblo’s the “ Black Crook.” And 
there an end. 





A PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the United States. 


Atmicuty Gop, our Heavenly Father, has 
been pleased to vouchsafe to us, as a people, another 
year of that national life which is an indispensable con- 
dition of peace, security and progress. That year, more- 
over, has been crowned with many peculiar blessings. 
The civil war that has so recently raged among us has 
not been anywhere reopened ; foreign intervention has 
ceased to excite alarm or apprehension ; intrusive pesti- 
lence has been benignly mitigated; domestic tranquility 
has improved; sentiments of conciliation have largely 
prevailed, and affections of loyalty and patriotism have 
been widely renewed. Our fields have yielded quite 
abundantly; our mining industry has been richly re- 
warded, and we have been allowed to extend our railroad 
system far into the interior recesses of the country, 
while our commerce has resumed its customary activity 
in foreign seas. These great national blessings demand 
a national acknowledgment. 

Now, therefore, I, ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the 
United States, do hereby recommend that Thursday, the 
29th day of November next, be set apart and be ob- 
served everywhere in the several States .ud Territories 
of the United States, by the people thereof, as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God, with due 
remembrance that in His temple doth every man speak 
of His honor, 

I recommend also that, on the same solemn occasion® 
we do humbly and devotedly implore Him to grant to 
our nat onal councils and to our whole people that 
divine wisdom which alone can lead any nation into the 
ways of all good. In offering these national thanks- 
givings, praises and supplications, we have the Divine 
assurance that the Lord remaineth a King forever; those 
that are meek shall He guide in judgment, and such as 
are gentle shall He teach his way. The Lord shall give 
strength to His people, and the Lord shall give to His 
people the blessings of peace. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eighth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the independence of the 
United States the ninety -first. 





ANDREW JOHNSON. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


— North Adams, Mass., claims the largest elm in 
New Engiand. It stands four miles south of the vil- 
lage, on ha Richmond’s farm, and its branches cover 
half an acie, and 150 head of cattle can easily stand in 
the circle of its wide-syreading shade. 


—— Out of thirty-five safes opened by one machinists 
in Portland, since the fire, only five were found to have 
been really saf*. Meanwhile, something over 200 cer- 
tificates have been published, by different safe-manu- 
facturers, showing that such a thing as the destruction 
of books or papers in a safe is literally impossible! 


John Hamilton, of Clark Cvounty, Ind., has a 
stove made at Elizabeth Furnace, Va., in 1769. The 
date and name of furnace are yet quite plain on the 
stove, but rust bas obliterated the mgker’s name, so 
that it cannot be made out. It has been in Mr. Bamil- 
ton’s possession thirty-five years, and is yet a good 
stove. 

— Louisville, Ky., is reviving from the lethargy 
into which the war had plunged her, and her foun- 
dries number forty concerns, principally workers in 
iron, copper and brass, giving employment to 1,700 
hands, and employing a capital of $2,500,000. The 
amount of coal consumed is 4,000,000 bushels per 
year. 

—— A newlaw in Ohio provides that any volunteer 
in the late war (of that State), who was honorably dis- 
charged from service, shall be entitled to free tuition 
in the Ohio Univers:ty at Athens, for a period equiva- 
lent to the time he bore arms while under age. 


— A man inquired at the Post-office in Erie, N. Y., 
the other day, tor a letter for “ Enery Hogden.”” He 
wes told thee was none. ‘Look ‘ere,’ he replied, a 
little angrily, ‘‘ you’ve hexamined a hodd letter for my 
name. It don’t comm nce with a haitch! It begins 
with aho! Look in the ole that’s got the ho’s.” 


—~ At a criminal trial in New Orleans the prisoner 
was acquitted, while the counsel on both sides were sent 
to jail tor contempt of Court. This somewhat excelled 
the celebrated Wouter Von Twiller case, in which the 
parties exchanged receipts while the constable was 
sentenced to pay the costs. 

—— A man in New Hampshire committed suicide the 
other day—six days after marriage. Poor fellow! he 
ought to have been able to discover his misery in less 
than six days or to close his eyes to it permanently. 

——'A young infant was smothered to death by a cat 
lying down and going to sleep over its mouth, at Apple- 
ford, Mass., aiew days ago—s0 says a Boston paper. 
If this can be authenticated, does it or does it not to 
sowe extent account for the old story of “‘the cat suck- 
ing the breath of babies,’’ waking it dangerous to leave 
one in the room unwatched? -The face and warm 
b of an infant would afford both smoothness and 

th to a cat (fond of both), and there may be more 
than fancy in the idea. At all events, our next baby 
shall be protected against the cat. 

— fellow’s new poem is to be called by the sin- 
oe but beautiful title of “ Fleur-de-Lis.” ( The 

a 
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—— Bayard Taylor is said to have in presse long 
Poem, with the title of “‘ Picture of St. John ;” and he is 
engaged at his Philadelphia home in one more of those 
everlasting translations of “ Faust ’’ into English. From 
his hands, however, the latter work is likely to be read- 
able and valuable, 


——A gentleman, resident of Cleveland, became 
crazy, a few days since, on hearing that bis brother and 
sister, and her husband and their family, had all died of 
cholera at Cincinnati. He was the next morning found 

through the streets, heedless of the tears and 
entreaties of his wife, who was trying to persuade him 
to home, The police took him home, where he 
has to be guarded and confined to his room. 


— A report is in circu’ation in Massachusetts that s 
certain Probate Judge, in the eastern part of that State, 
was, & few days ago, publicly offered a handsome bonus 
to break an important will offered for probate; but we 
have not yet learned whether the neat commercial trans- 
action has been carried to an agreement. 


—— The substance of the will of the Rev. John Pier- 
pont, the octogenarian poet, is published by the Newton 
(Mass.) Journal. He leaves partraite of himself to each 
of his daughters. Hie turning-lathe, with all its fittings 
and equipments, chisels, files, etc., together with his 
tool-chest, he bequeaths to his stepson, Mr. Fowler, in 
consideration of the fact that he is skilled in the use of 
mechanical tools, trusting that they will be to him, as 
they have been to the testator, “‘a means of educiting 
the physical organs and powers, of relaxation from men- 
tal labors; of general bodily health, and of amusement, 
both innocent and salutary.” He leaves his literary 
property to his son John, to dispose of as he sees fit; a 
considerable collection of pamphlets, with the ges- 
tion that they be offered to Harvard College; and his 
homestead and other property that le dies possessed of 
he leaves to his surviving wife and to hig unmarried 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 


— A cow died the other day in Maine, and a piece of 
hoop-skirt was found in her throat. It is supposed that 
she had swallowed some unfortunate milkmaid, and 
that all the rest of her equipments (boots included) had 
been digested. 


—— Hartford is adding another to its list of insurance 
companies, the specialty of which will be to insure 
ayainst loss by steam-boiler explosions. 


— The Pittsburg Gazette tells of a shocking affair 
which occurred as follows: ‘On Sunday evening, at 
about eight g’clock, a man named John Oxenhart, 
residing at 160 Pennsylvania Avenue, attempted to 
rescue a kitten from being devoured by four large dogs, 
owned by a butcher named Conrad Schad, Oxenhart 
had scarce reached the sidewalk where the dogs were, 
when they simultaneously turned upon him. He at- 
tempted to retreat, but before he could do so, they 
dragged him to the pavement, and actually began to 
devour him. Several boys attacked the dogs with 
stones, but ere they could drive them away, Oxenhart 
sustained frightful injuries, which may result in his 
death. He was carried to his home, where Doctor 
Emmerling visited him a few hours after, and dressed 
his wounds. His left leg had been terribly mutilated, 
the tendons and veins Lave been torn and lacerated, 
causing the blood to flow in copious st-eams, dyeing his 
clothesin blood. His right shoulder had been terribly 
bitten, presenting the appearance of a great muss of 
raw flesh, while his left arm, right thigh and side were 
cut in several places by the teeth of the dogs. The 
muscle of the left arm was so badly eaten that the 
tendons and bones protruded in several places. Mrs. 
Schaffer, who saw the whole transaction and ran to the 
aid of Oxenhart, was also slightly bitten on the hand. 
Her entire dress was saturated with the blood that 
flowed from Oxenhart’s wounds. We understand that 
Mr. Schad called to see the wounded man yesterday, 
and took occasion to berate him soundly tor interfering 
with the dogs. In answer to Mrs. Oxenhart’s enireaty 
to have the dogs killed, he said that he would not allow 
them to be killed under an} consideration. We trust 
the authorities will seize his ferocious canines at once 
and treat them according to the rule set down in a city 
ordinance, preventing dogs from ranning at large this 
season of tie year.’’ 


Foreign. 


—— There are once more alarming accounts of the 
condition of His Holiness Pope Pius 1X., want of sleep 
being one ot his most threatening symptoms. At @ 
second glance this is not strange, for if ‘* uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown,” who could expect the 
wearer of a triple crown to sleep? 


— A feat of almost unrivaled traveling was recently 
accomplished on the English Great Northern Railway, 
On the occasion of a late fire at Newcastle, when the 
safety of the high-level bridge was endangered, a t«le- 
gram was sent to London requiring the attendance of 
Mr. Harrison, the engineer of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, and that gentleman was conveyed by an 
engine belonging to the Great Northern Company from 
King’s Cross to York, a distance of 191 miles, in three 
hours, thirteen minutes, including a stoppage of eight 
minutes at Newark for water and lubricating the engine. 
This makes a running speed of sixty miles an hour, or 
one mile per minute; while in experiments on that 
very road not many years ago Isambert Brane!, the 
great engineer, declared that beyond thirty miles an 
hour must ever remain an impossibility! 


— A prize of 50,000 francs is offered by the French 
Government for the discovery of the most important 
application of the voltaic pile to industrial and scientific 
purposes. Competition is offered to all nations, and 
the claim will be examined in five years. 


—— An American agent recently in London explained 
his business to be to “‘ collect ancestors,’’ and that he 
had been very successful. He said he had picked up 
many good portraits, and that with proper attention to 
costume and age, and some little heraldic additions, he 
had matched suitable husbands and wives for two or 
three generations, and had exported several wel) assort- 
ed families, which, being provided with fu'l credentials, 
were most filially adopted, and that he was continuing 
his highly remuuerative researches. This is no fiction. 


— At a typefounders’ feast held at the Cr;stal 
Palace in London in August, Mr. Caslon mentioned the 
curious fact that matrices from punches originally cut 
by William Cuslon in 1725, were now taken down for 
daily use, after having been laid aside since 1772 as ob- 
solete—nearly fifty years after their first invention— 
“tor,” said Mr. H. Caslon, “ with the returning taste 
for the beautiful in form—a nec-ssary consequence of 
the greater popularization of art in our times—the ‘old 
faced type’ had come to be regarded as the most ele- 
gant letters within the range of typography.”’ Mr. Cas- 
lon’s argument has no assured foundation however: 
the old type will have its day and then go out again. 


—— Rogers used to relate this story: An Englishman 
anda Frenchman fought a duel in a darkened room, 
The Englishman, unwilling to take his antagonist’s life, 
generously fired up the chimney, and—brought down 
the Frenchman. ‘When I tell this story in France,” 
pleasantly added the relator, “I make the Englishman 
‘yo up the chimney.” 


— Burns’ cottage, at Ayr, is to be sold. 


—— A Marseilles (France) newspaper states that an 
inhabitant of that city has discovered a new motive 
power, much more advantageous than steam, and quiet 
free from any explosion. What this announcement 
may be worth, however, is at least doubtful, when no 
indication whatever is given what the new motive is! 
Why cannot they hold back the shadow unt'l they can 
also give us the substance ? 


— Vienna, the capital of Austria, gets its name from 
the little river Wein (pronounced Vien), and is spelied 
and pronounced in the same way, (Wein,) by the Aus- 
trians and all Germans. The Wein is one of the shal- 
lowest, filthiest streams that eye ever looked on. It 

6 around one side of tHe city, and separates it from 
a portion of the suburbs. It is sunk far below its banks, 
and presents an admirable opportunity for doing with 
it what Louis Napoleon jas done with the canal St. 
Martin at Paris, arching it over and putting it out of 
sight. The surface might be turned into glorious tower 
gardens, as is that of the cana! St. Martin 
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IMPOSING PROCESSION OF THE PRELATES AND CLERGY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL RESIDENCE TO THEQBALTIMORE CATHEDRAL, ON SUNDAY, OCT. 6TH. 


FROM A SKETCH 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PLENARY morning, the 7th October, with an ecclesiastical attend- 


COUNCIL AT BALTIMORE. 


ance of immense numbers and marked character, and 
displaying the splendors of that communion as they 


Two or the most important illustrations in | have seldom (perhaps never) been shown on this side 
our present number relate to an event of momentous | of the Atlantic. One of our illustrations shows the 
weight to the Catholic Church in America—the meeting | procession of the body from the Archiepiscopal resi- 
of the Plenary Council, which took place on Sunday | dence to the Cathedral, with the costly and significant 
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BUOYS AND GRAPNELS USED IN RECOVERTNG THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE OF 1865. 


BY THOS. HOGAN. 


robes of the higher ecclesiastical orders prominent, and 
the sacred edifice in full view; and the second shows 
the Council in session, with the interior effect of the 
Cathedral well conveyed. It was estimated that not 
less than 40,000 people were assembled on the day of 
meeting, in the streets through which the procession 
passed and around the Cathedral; and some idea of the 
numbers and denominational influence which they 
represented may be gathered from the fact that the 
Council itself, when in session, embraced seven Arch- 
bishops, thirty-eight Bishops, one hundred and twenty. 
two Priests, Heads of Orders and Doctors of Divinity, 
seventy-four (other) Ecclesiastics, four Monks, and 
three Mitred Abbots. 

The Council, which will have remained in session 
altogether some two weeks before its close, is one of 
those coming under the name of Particular Councils, 
and has the additional designation of National, because 
embracing all the Bishops of the nation. It is under- 
stood that it was specially convoked for the purpose of 
securing greater uniformity of discipline, enforcing 
stronger denominational effort, condemning alleged 
radical errors, &c.; and the authority of the Council} 
will extend over all communicants in America. There 
have been eight Particular Councils in this country 
previously—one National and seven Provincial—all held 
at Baltimore, the Archbishop of which See is the Pri- 
mate of all America. The National was held in 1832; 
and the Provincials were held in 1829, 1833, 1837, 1840, 
1843, 1846 and 1849. It will thus be seen that some 
seventeen years have elapsed since the holding of 
even a Provincial Council, and thirty-four since a Na- 
tional; and in this rapidly-progressive age, with the 
latitude of religious inquiry prevailing, it is easy to be 
seen that the present Council must have important 
work before it, likely to produce momentous effects on 
the future of the Church. 





BUOYS FOR RECOVERING THE 
CABLE OF 1865. 


One of our engravings this week representa 
a group of the buoys and grapnels employed by the 
Albany and Great Eastern in that second task of the 
Atlantic Cable enterprise, which was scarcely second to 
the laying of the cable of 1866—recovering from a depth 
of more than two miles of sea the broken and lost cable 
of 1865. 

The buoys are pear-shaped vessels of copper, bound 
with strong iron hoops and perfectly water-tight, having 
at the top a socket and supports for the flagstaff, which 
is kept erect by proper ballasting at the bottom of the 
buoy. The smaller buoy was used only to mark the 
appointed spot for grappling; the larger to hold up the 
bight of the grapnel rope and cable. 

Of the several kinds of grapnel shown in this illus- 
tration, the two which the man is handling may first be 
noticed. One is of the ordinary kind; the other is a 
small but heavy grapnel, which would be used for such 
a purpose as holding a buoy-rope but not for li*:ing the 
telegraph cable. The two grapnels leaning close to- 
gether against the side of the large buoy, in ths middle 
of the engraving, are of peculiar construction, the one 
being a cutting grapnel furnished with sharp steel 
edges, like knives, in the angles of the flukes, for the 
! purpose, if needful, of cutting a rope or cable at the 
bottom of the sea; the other is a holding grapne), made 








with springs to prevent the cable slipping off the flukes 
of the grapnel after it has caught. It was by a grapne 
of the last description that the cable was recovered and 
got on board the Great Eastern on the 2d ult. A pair 
of “ mushrooms” for mooring buoys lie on the ground 
to the left. The flagstaff, with its cagelike top, made 
light and open, so as t» offer but little resistance to the 
wind, is shown lying between the two buoys, to one of 
which it belongs. 








QUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our sketch this week is that of Mr. C. D. 
Walker, the noted pitcher of the Active Club of New 
York, a club that in social standing ranks with the 
highest of the New York clubs, and in playing strength 





CHAS. D. WALKER, ACTIVE B. B. CLUB, N. Y- 


is second to none. The Active, when one of the junior 
fraternity, took the lead, and since entering the National 
Association, in 1863, it has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as one of the leading clubs of New York city. 

Mr, Walker, as a pitcher, has probably no superior in 
the country, ranking with McBride for speed and com- 
mand of the ball, though not, as yet, up to his mark in 
batting. As a fielder in his position he is perfectly 
fearless of the swiftest batted balls, and the number of 
times, this season, that he has assisted in double play® 
is evidence of his ability in handling the ball when 
coming sharply from the bat. His pitching in his late 
games this season has been excellent, and when his 
excellent catcher, Kelley, is in trim, and he has a good 
field to support him, no nine in the country can iake 4 
trophy from the Active Club without a tough contest 
for it. In the early part of the season a question wa 
raised in regard to the legitimacy of Walker’s delivery 
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but this arose from the result of an experiment, in | 
trying a new style of pitching, which was found to be 
a failure, and so was dropped, his delivery now being 
as fair as that of any pitcher in the country. Mr. | 
Walker is not only a first-class pitcher, a fine fielder | 
and @ good batsman, but he has proved himself to be | 
av efficient captain; socially he is in every respect a | 
gentleman, and as fair and manly a player as there is in | 
the fraternity. One praiseworthy characteristic he 
possesses is his fidelity to his club. He could have 
had a leading position in any club in the National | 
Association had he chosen to leave his companions, but 
he has faithfully adhered to the fortunes of the Actives, 
and thereby shown an example which all might have 
creditably followed this season. 
circumstances of such a nature as render a change 
from one club to another both reasonable and ex- 
cusable; but, generally speaking, pecuniary influences 
have more to do with such changes than usually 
appears; and hence when a first-class player is found 
true to his old associates, we may set him down as one 
whose companionship is not only desirable, but whose 


manly conduct in refusing to desert his club for / 


pecuniary advantages alone 
mendation. 

In the sketch of Mr. Lovett, of the Lowell Club of 
Boston, an error occurs in giving the locality of the 
club as Lowell, Mass., and Mr. John A. Lowell is called 
«*James A. Lowell.’”’ These are trifling errors, and of 
little consequence, but we make the correction at the 
request of Mr. Lowell. The sketch was written by the 
editor of the department, who is well-known in the 
base-ball fraternity and thoroughly posted on the 
subject. 


is worthy‘of high com- 


THE BURNING OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 


Tue Fire-fiend, who seems to have had a 
holiday, with very few intermissions, ever since the 
burning of Barnum’s Museum, in July, 1865, desolating 
alternately Saratoga, Portland, this city, and nearly all 
the important cities of America—the Fire-fiend had an | 
especial jubilee on Saturday night, the 6th of October, 
and the marks made by him on that occasion are of a 
character not soon to be eradicated. In the burning of 
Messrs. Gunther’s fur warehouse, on Broadway, be- 
tween Broome and Spring streets, the importing house 
for French porcelains, bijouterie, etc., of Messrs. Vogt, 
in the same building, a loss of very nearly half a million 
ot doliars mast be involved; and yet, as a matter of | 
public feeling and interest, all the other losses of the 
night sink into insignificance in comparison with the 
destruction of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the prelatical | 
church of the Catholic Archbishop of New York, and of 
course at the head of all other edifices of that denomina- 
tion in the metropolis, | 

St. Patrick’s stood, as is well known, fronting on 
Mott street, between Prince and Houston, and with 
grounds extending on either side to the two streets | 
named. It was among the largest edifices of the de- | 
nomination in America, and specially endeared to the | 
large body of Catholics by many events and ceremonies 
that had taken place within its walls; though, without 
doubt, before many years, in the completion of the 
magnificent new cathedral, now in course of erection at 
Fourth and Fifth avenues and Fiftieth street, its prestige 
would have been somewhat diminished by the remova] | 
of the leading metropolitan interest of that worship. 
It was built in 1811-12, under the efforts and auspices 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 


There are, of course, |, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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FOUL OF AN ICEBERG.—SEE PAGE 87. 


of Bishop Dubois; and extensive additions were made 
in 1838, by Archbishop (then Bishop) Hughes, who had 
the whole edifice entirely painted and redecorated, 
while many valuable additions were made to ita furni- 
ture, altar-decorations, pictures, etc., under the efforts 
of that prelate. One of the most effective of the cere- 
monies within the consecrated walls consisted in the 
lying-in-state and funeral ceremonies of the Archbishop 
himself, which took place there in the early part of 





ON PRINCE STREET, BETWEEN MULBERRY AND MOTT STREETS, NEW 


1864. The whole money value ot the building and 
appointments destroyed was probably $150,000 to $200,- 
000, of which a large proportion is covered by insurance ; 
but what insurance can restore the edifice around which 
80 many recollections were clustered, or alleviate the 
sorrow of those to whom it was only less than a per- 
sonal friend ? 

The taking fire of the cathedral is one of those affairs 
which would be an unexplainable singularity but for 
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the other instances lately supplied of the danger ot 
sparks at a distance. Three blocks away from the 
Gunther fire, it might well have been considered be- 
yond danger; and there was no small amount of 
incredulity, mingled with the pained feelings of the 
great body of parishioners living in the neighborhood, 
when it was reported to be on fire at the eaves. When 
the coming destruction was fairly foreshadowed, the 
same feeling manifested itself most touchingly in the 
reckless determination with which the crowd rushed in, 
tore down and bore away to places of safety the dltar- 
appointments, pictures, furniture, and other valuables 
rendered sacred in their eyes. It is this scene which 
our artist has striven to depict in the illustration in the 
present number; and studying it, no one cam fail to see 
proot of the devotion of the Catholics to the church of 
their birth and education, and reverence even for the 
meanest things employed in the celebration of its 
solemn ritual. 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AT 
RICHMOND. 


Drout as have been many of the jests vented 
over the Freedmen’s ‘‘ Bureau,” and the piece of fur- 
niture this suggested—certain it is that the benevolence 
is not only a true one, but one which the country 
heartily endorses. The illustration in the present 
number sbows the office of the Bureau at a place once 
very little likely to permit an institution of the kind— 
even Richmond, Virginia! The officer in charge there 
is Lieutenant Benjamin C. Cook, somewhat well-known 
in the city as the “‘ Guardian Angel,” as very little time 
passes in which some deed of his has not smoothed the 
path of some one of the yet oppressed blacks, The 
duties of such an officer are multifarious—adjudicating 
claims, issuing rations, providing clothing and homes, 
acting as guardian in indenturing minors, etc.; besides 
a feature lately introduced—that of: attending in person 
criminal trials in which freedmen chance to be parties, 
ahd seeing to it that even-handed justice is done between 
the two colors. After what has been already said, it 
need scarcely be added that Lieutenant Cook proves 
himself equal to such a herculean task. He is assisted 
by Mr. Reuben Bloss, an able coadjutor; and the illus- 
tration furnishes a very comprehensive glance of their 
office-duties when in full progress, 


THERE are now published in Great Britain 
1,257 newspapers, distributed as follows: England— 
London, 226; provincial, 707; total 933; Wales, 43; Scot- 
land, 139; Ireland, 128; British Isles, 14. Of these there 
are 52 daily papers published in England, 1 in Wales, 12 
in Scotland, 12 in Ireland, and 1 in the British Isles. In 
1856 there were published in the United Kingdom 734 
journals. Of these 35 were issued daily, viz.: 15 in 
London, 1 in Birmingham, 3 in Liverpool, 3 in Maun- 
chester, 3 in Edinburgh, 4 in Glasgow, and 6 in Ireland; 
but in 1866 -there are now established and circulated 
1,257 papers, of which no less than 78 are issued daily, 
showing that the press of the country has very greatly 
extended during the last ten years, and more especially 
so in daily papers—the daily issues standing 78 against 
35 in 1856. The magazines now in course of publication, 
including the quarterly reviews, number 537, of which 
196 are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and other Christian communities. 
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STANDING ALONE. 
BY J. B. SWETT. 


I’m standing alone on the wave-worn shore, 
Where the wild winds shriek and the surges 


roar, 
And I'm straining my eyes o’er the seething tide, 
For a glimpse of the shore on the other side. 


There are forms that I know, there are eyes that 
beam 

On me at times when I sleep to dream ; 

There are voices low, and of silvery tone, 

That speak to my soul as | stand alone. 


There are hearts that beat, there are sighs that 
swell, ° 

And words that carry a witching spell ; 

There are claspings of hands, there are lips that 
meet. 

There are lines of joy that those lips repeat ; 


There are troths to plight, there are trysts to 
kee 

Harvests of love on that shore to reap ; 

Meetings of spirit—of heart with heart— 

Meetings of souls that never will part. 


But oh! the billows in anger roar 
Between me here and that happy shore, 
And the flying clouds that darken the sea 
Hide the forms I love forever from me, 





LADY INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SALUTE, 


No cavatrer who saw the lady could doubt her 
beauty. 

The lady’s loveliness was notorious, from the 
palace in the grand square of Mexico to the poor- 
est hut in the city. 

And yet, at a distance, there was something 
very remarkable about this lady—a Spaniard, said 
one, who professed to know everything about the 
matter, though, in truth, no human being in 
Mexico, at the date when this tale opens, knew 
positively to what land she belonged. 

The general belief that she was a Spaniard was 
founded upon the knowledge that she belonged 
to that type of beauty which amongst all the 
Spanish races, composed of Castilians, Andalu- 
sians, Portuguese and Mexicans, ig most. readily 


attributed to the pure-blooded Castilian—the |- 


Spaniard free from any admixture of the Moorish 


. race. 


At the date to which the commencement of this 
history may be referred, she had been a resident 
in the city of Mexico—or rather of an environ of 
that eity—for about a year. 

All that was certainly known of the lady was this, 
that she had arrived trom some port in Europe, 
and that she was accompanied by one attendant 
only. 

The remarkable peculiarity in the lady’s appear- 
ance was this, that though she could not have 
been more than twenty; though her skin was 
beautifully white, her eyes full and flashing, her 
lips in exquisite beauty; though the temples were 
full, and the walk was the walk of a Spanish wo- 
man in her early womanhood; though the hands 
were soft and delicate, the step light, and the out- 
line of the form admirable—walking toward her 
from a distance, the observer noted that her hair 
but partially hidden by the mantilla, waa not of 
the raven blackness common with Spanish ladies. 
It was ashen. 

The heavy black lace vail could not hide this 
singularity—not that it was worn to conceal this 
suggestion of age owing to any vanity, for this 
laiy was, if appearances were of any value, sin- 
gularly free from that fault. 

In fact, the hair of this very beautiful woman— 
and the testimony of hundreds go to prove that 
her loveliness was entrancing—was gray. 

What terrible trouble, what horrible agency had 
caused the withering of woman’s fairest ornament 
at an age when generally the hair of woman is in 
its greatest beauty ? 

No one of the many hundreds who daily saw her 
could discover this enigma, ‘ 

Her eyebrows and lashes were quite black, the 
hair was gray, or rather partially gray, for it was 
nearer the color of gray silk under heavy black 
lace than a distinct gray in itself. 

Trouble—she had unquestionably seen trouble 
—for her face was very sad, and there was a grav- 
ity and stateliness in her walk which were typical 
of past gricfs; for great grief leaves its ineftace- 
able mark, it being a stamp that can only be ac- 
quired by actual suffering. ; ; 

She was calm, grave, serene, at rare times smil- 
ing, always gently spoken, and frequently charit- 

ble. 

‘ She bad apparently no male or female friend in 
Mexico. She received no visitors, visited nowhere, 
and rarely spoke. 

How, then, it may be asked, was it, that un- 
visited, and never visiting, living the life of a re- 
cluse—how was it so many people knew her? 

The reply is very simple- 

The unknown lady was devout. Every morn 
and every eve she walked to the cathedral, and 
knelt for some time. 

When she prayed, she never | id her face, a sure 
sign that whatever her early life bad been, it was 
either not wicked, or its wickedness had been re- 
pented of. : 

She always put a little money in the poor-box 
wien she left—very little, because the chink was 
so light; and she was ever accompanied by 4 
duenna, a severe, grave-looking woman, whose 
face, however, betrayed a higher degree of intel. 
ligence than is usually to be found in the coun- 


tenance of that national institaiion, the Spanish 
duenna. 

The curious people of Mexico did not even kno’ 
her name, 

The house she lived in—a walled residence, with 
raised gardens about it—had been taken openly 
by the aged duenna who accompanied her each 
day to prayer, and this woman met all the busi- 
ness requirements of the little establishment. 

She was called by the people, who daily saw her 
pass to prayer, Passion-FLOWER. 

And this title was given her not because of her 
religious exercises : it was bestowed, in the most 
natural manner, owing to the one quaint peouli- 
arity in which she indulged. 

This singularity was the daily use of a passion- 
flower in the back of the hair, and worn outside 
the thick black lace vail which covered her head 
as she passed thrgugh the streets. 

From the first day when the passion-flower 
bloomed to the last, every day the unknown lady, 
passing to prayer, wore one of these beautiful and 
typical blooms. 

And to those of our readers who know nothing 
of the peculiarly beautiful history of this blossom, 
we may be allowed to say a few descriptive words, 
the tenderness and beauty of the whole subject 
being the excuse we offer to those readers who 
know the history, and who, therefore, cannot be 
expected to find any pleasure in the recital. 

When the Spaniards reached America, the first 
bloom seen by a monk who accompanied the ex- 
pedition was the passion-flower, the word “ pas- 
sion” referring to the sweat and agony of the 
Saviour. 

At once the minister saw the typical nature of 
the flower, and declared its* appearance mira- 
culous ; indeed, the rapidity with which he “‘ com- 
prehended” the flower—to coin an expression— 
was afterward looked upon as a special provi- 
lence. 

Whether there was or was not anything miracu- 
lous in the discovery of the flower, in the rapid, 
lightning-like speed with which its applicability to 
the history of Christianity was made, forms alto- 
gether a subject which we will leave to the con- 
sideration or rejection of the reader, just as he or 
she thinks fit. 

The Spanish monk immediately pronounced that 
the revelation of the flower was the promise that 
the Christian religion should spread over the 
whole of America ; and though the prediction is 
still very far from being fulfilled, yet there can be 
litttle doubt that Christianity is the reigning reli- 
gion of America, and that in some one ofits many 
shapes it is destined to become the sole and only 
religion of the New World. 

The flower itself is peculiarly typical of the holy 
passion, : 

In its centye, and directly before the eyes, are 
three pistils, which have the appearance of three 
headed nails joined at their point—the number of 
nails used at the crucifixion, one for the feet, and 
one for each hand. 

Behind the three nails are three odd-shaped ap- 
pendages, which are likened to the five wounds, 
one in each foot, one in each hand, and the wound 
in the side. 

Behind these come a perfect circle of fine taper- 
ing threads, golden and mauve, and which do 
certainly bear a marvelous resemblance to a glory. 
Then behind these are the sepals of the flower, 
which are so arranged that with any four of them 
you can detect the shape of the cross itself, 
Strange, is it not ? 

And finally, as though to complete the resem- 
blance, as the darkness comes the flower shrinks, 
the outside leaves cover in the whole of the typi- 
cal mystery, and the flower is dead. 

It was this flower which the unknown ever wore 
while blooms were to be found upon the passion- 
vines which surrounded her’ home, 

And it was the more strange she should wear 
this flower, inasmuch as, once p’ucked, it sen- 
sitively closes up, for, once removed from the vine, 
it fades within three hours of being plucked and 
becomes most unsightly. 

Such was Passion-Flower, 

She had another name among the higher class 
Mexicans, for she was chiefly called Passion 
Flower by the mass of the people who saw her 
daily. 

The higher classes, who marked her severe, 
grave beauty daily at the cathedral, gave her the 
name of Nemo—No one, 

Whoever, whatever she was, sho troubled no 
one. She came daily toward heaven and prayer, 
went home again, and was no more seen until 
again the silver church-bell was calling, 
Matins—they saw her. 

Vespers—they saw her. 

At other times she was but a memory. 

Many, after the Spanish fashion, had sought a 
word with her—never beyond a bow went she. 

We refer to the custom, almost wholly confined 
to the Spanish people, of cavaliers dipping the 
finger in the benitoir, and offering the finger, 
wetted with the blessed water, to a lady passing 
into a church. 

Any stranger may commit this act in relation to 
a lady entering any Spanish church; and, as far 
as customs go, Mexico is indeed Spain. 

The present Queen of Spain has been known to 
accept the purification water from the flat, horny 
finger of a beggar. 

The Lady Passion-Flower accepted the prof- 
fered help, bowed, never smiled on such occasivuns, 
and passed in or out of the church, as the case 
might be. 

Eighteen months passed without change in the 
relations between this lady and social life in the 
city of Mexico. There were émeutes, riots, threats 
to overthrow the then president, and frequent 
earthquakes, but no change in the gray lady. 

Morning and evening to church, always dressed 
in black, with the heavy lace vail over the head, 
the beautiful passion-flower nestling in the folds 
of the lace, the same grave walk, the same gravity 
of countenance, speech with no one, smiles for 
no one, and by her side, Lut yet a little behiad, to 





mark the difference of rank, the staid duenna— 
Dofia Juanna. : 

Not one day was missed; even in the rainy 
season the lady came to morning and evening 
prayer, arriving and returning in a hired carriage. 

It was marked, by the way, that the moment 
the church was entered the duenna stepped up 
abreast of the lady, thereby destroying the one 
evidence of the @ifference of rank between them ; 
and, in this relation to each other, they moved up 
the church, 

The lady did not use the chair, the prie-dieu, 
patronized by every frequenter of the church with 
more than half a dozen reals in the pocket. 

She knelt upon one of the mats stretched upon 
the floor for the use of the very poor, and it was 
perhaps this very humility which so deeply en- 
deared her to the poor and lowly. 

The duenna, on the contrary, who would have 
certainly found it very hard to kneel for full an 
hour, was accommodated with a chair, and there- 
fore the good gossips interested in the unknown 
could and did often have a gay word upon the fact, 
that, while the duenna became the mistress’s 
equal as they entered the church, she became 
apparently her superior when they reached the 
altar; for all Spanish people of the lower order 
are very childishly gay, and such: a fact as a ser- 
vant appearing the mistress seized the quaint 
side of their character hugely. 

Eighteen months, and no change in the lady. 
No visitors went to the house, she paid no visits, 
and only one circumstance told against her life. 
She would not communicate with either of the 
fathers of the church she attended. It appeared 
as though she were too self-reliant to need a con- 
fessor—as though she were willing to pray, not to 
admit. 

And, indeed, her sins must have been very 
venial, 

She never stopped to buy any article—not even 
a bouquet. But it was noted that if la dofia was 
seen to gaze at anything with any interest, Dofia 
Juanna would be certain to arrive in a short time 
and purchase it. This kind of event often occurred 
with some market-woman or child who appeared 
ill, or whose stall was still heavy when the sun 
was setting. 

One evening, and after eighteen months was 
past, the first change in her pu!nic life, if her daily 
passage to and from church cin be calied publicity, 
was remarked, 

The people of the mean quarter of the city 
through which she passed more or less crowded 
to their doors as she went by, more or less care- 
lessly looking at her, for she was the mystery and 
talk of the quarter. 

They saw her hesitate, then turn to her duenna, 
speak for some moments, and move toward the 
public gardens—the central park of the city. The 
news flew as though it were political, 

Some few followed her, and they reported that 
she passed along the principal walk, spoke to no 
one, passed out by the otuer gate, and turned 
down a street which led to the gate by which she 
had quitted the city. 

That was all, 

One who kept her in view saw more, being a 
better hand at espionage than the simple gossips 
who had followed her. 

True, she did not actually stop or speak to any 
person, as far even as this spy marked; but he 
noticed that, as she neared a certain seat, her 
walk was net quite so self-possessed as it had 
been, and that as she passed the seat, upon which 
two men were seated—one old, one young—for 
one moment she appeared to stop. 

At the same instant the younger of the men 
stooped to pick up his fallen hat. 

He bowed. 

How was this? the spy asked himself. Was the 
moment’s rest on her part the result of stepping 
back to give room to the cavalier to catch the hat ? 
Was the bow on his part only one of gratitude for 
this condescension on her part? 

The ht fell to the ground—the spy saw that. 

Now the duenna and the elder of the two men 
could have borne witness that if the cavalier did 
not speak the lady did. 

As she passed, she let fall to the ground what 
was evidently a letter in an envelope, not white, 
but something the color of the ground upon which 
it fell. 

The hat dropping to the ground, as though 
accidentally, covered it. 

His eyes met hers as he stooped, apparently tore- 
cover the hat, but the movement looked singularly 
like to kneeling before her. 

** Don Gracios,” she said, 

The voice in which she spoke was equally one 
of warning and entreaty. 

That same evening, as the rapid twilight was 
approaching, a horseman might have been seen 
passing about fifty yards from an angle of the 
house occupied by the lady known as Passion- 
Flower. 

Suddenly the horseman trembled, and looked 
toward the vine-laden terrace. 

A female figure was there, appearing suddenly, 
and with a swift step. 

A moment and the cavalier raised his hat, then 
kissed his hand, 

Another moment, and the figure was to be seen 
no more, and the cavalier was galloping toward 
the horizon, 





CHAPTER Il.—THE MEETING IN THE CHURCH. 


On that particular evening, when the unknown 
lady, called Passion-Flower, diverged from her 
usual course, and passed through the public 
gardens, a scene had passed in the church she 
attended which was not to be without its effect 
upon the fortunes of the lady herself. 

If any attendant at the service looked about 
him, instead of paying attention to the offices, he 
would have marked a sight which is rarely to be 
seen in a South American place of worship—an 





Indian, and kreelis.. 
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tangible or simply visible thing above, below, and I seek 
about him, the mysteries and solemnities of the tains to 
Christian Church stupefy and even frighten his “But 
simple mind. “If y 
But the Indian to whom we refer knelt upon the carryin; 
cathedral stones—on the stones, be it remarked, “ Inf 
not on either of the large mats spread before the « Rat 
various shrines, a watel 
He knelt near a confessional door, and very “No 
much in shadow. “The 
He wag no longer a young man, for possibly he “Iw 
had uumbered fifty years, and a minute scrutiny “Th 
would have shown that his shoulders drooped and the wo! 
his arms hung listlessly by his side. seems 
His countenance was strongly marked with puildin 
many Indian characteristics, but with a some- should 
thing present in the features, and evidently pres- murde 
ent, which proved that in fact he must be a forgivé 
European, from t 
The prayers were over, and the nnknown lady that I 
had left the church, the various doors of which effort. 
were being closed, as the rumbling echoes drifting “He 
through the building proved. not is 
This man in Indian costume still remained upon “ther 
his knees, later | 
Was he praying ? dral?’ 
Certainly his eyes were fixed upon no shrine, wil. 
certainly his lips exhibited no movement, nor did “8 
his countenance offer any index to what might be ‘Owl 
passing in the mind; an acute observer would sad 
have come to the conclusion that the man had “Ty 
lapsed into that peculiar half-sleeping condition Th 
which mercifully falls upon us after a great mental “= 
pain, or fierce anxiety. know 
Suddenly as a verger came toward him he “Ty 
started, conte 
The footstep, not the sight of the man, prompt- him ' 
ed the action, for his eyes were not gazing in the heart 
direction whence the man came, : roof, 
A sudden change passed over the countenance; your 
in a moment it became bright, keen, brilliant, and Th 
perhaps severe, “"_ 
It was one of those faces upon which a watch- Ag 
ful man hesitates to decide. Evil may predomi- - 
nate, good may predominate, and between the worl 
two doubts, the judgment of the psychologist wy 
becomes powerless. hea 
With a quick movement he rose. chu 
Suddenly he startéd. “i 
The Indian turned to see a priest standing by . 
his side—a hand upon his shoulder. fit.” 
The man, whether Indian or not, played the 
part of an Indian well—he did not speak. kno 
. But he looked an inquiry. - 
“You wonder, my son,” gaid “the father, we 
‘* whence I come ?” pill 


The Indian. bowed. 
‘* Thence,” was the reply, and the father pointed 
to the confessional-box, near which the Indian 
had been kneeling. ‘ 
**Why do you come here daily ?” 
For some moments the Indian made no reply. ‘ 
‘Why, my son, do you come to church—you do ‘ 
not pray?” ‘ 
Are not the churches of the white man open ‘ 
as the forests to all men ?” 
“Yes, But why come you here ?” 

** My soul tells me to come, and I come,” 

* But you do not pray?” 

**T pray.” 

** Not as a Christian ?” 

“T pray.” 

“My good son, listen to mo—I have watched 
you for some time.” 

The Indian started. . 

You do not always visit the church in the 
clothes you now wear ?” 

The Indian turned a penetrating glance upon 
the father. 

**Do you pray, that you see so much ?” 

For a moment there was silence. 

The father continued : 

* You come here in various dresses.” 

‘*What law is there against dressing? May not y 
the Indian dress as he wills ?” 

**I do not believe you are an Indian,’ 1 

“Look at my face.” 

“To what tribe do you belong?” 1 

‘Pardon me, I am not confessing.” 

** Where do yor live ?” 

** Beneath the sky.” 

** Whence came re 46 

“From the earth.” 

** Whither do you go?” 

“To the carth. ’Tis a journey we all take.” 

“You are trifling with my inquiries.” 

‘* By what right do you make those inquiries?” 

“The right every man has to watch over an un- 
protected woman.” 

“‘ Ha—a strange office for a priest.” 
- And now there was a look of wickedness upon 
the Indian’s countenance, jealousy forming a large 
portion of this evil expression. 

The father did not quail under the look, nor did 
his countenance change, i 
The twomen were o! equally fine stature, of equal 
breadth of shoulders, while their eyes were set 
far apart—the seniority belonging to the church 

officer. 

The latter continued : 

“‘ However you may have changed your dress, 
your purpose, senor, has always been the same, 

* And what has this purpose been ?” 

“Steady watchfulness of the lady known to 
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those upon whom her charity is bestowed as the 
Passion-Flower.” 
“ What then ?” 
«By what right do you watch her?” 
“By what right do you question my watchful- 
» ad 
rs Ha, then you do not deny you play the spy?” 
“J neither assert nor deny; but I protest 
against your interference,” 
“She frequents this church, senor, and it is my 
duty to save her from what I believe to be dan- 
” 


er. 

“Supposing that she is in danger, how will you 
act, father?” 

*¢] do not wish to exert what power I have, son. 
I seek rather to persuade, for persuasion apper- 
tains to my office, But——” 

“But?” 

“If persuasion is useless, I have other means of 
carrying out my purpose.” 

‘Inform me of one.” 

“ Rather I urge that you refrain from setting a 
a watch upon this lady. What evil she has done?” 

“ No evil that I know of.” 

“Then wherefore watch her so mercilessly ?” 

“J will not answer your question.” 

“Then listen, son: You must promise me, on 
the word of a cavalier, that you will abandon what 
seems to me a pursuit within the walls of this 
pbuilding. Perchance yon watch that some one 
ghould speak to her. Should a word lead to 
murder (and I mark your face), never could I 
forgive myself—never could the church free me 
from the remorse I should experience in knowing 
that I might have saved a life, and made no 
effort.” ; 

“Hal” gaia the other (whether an Indian or 
not is a question calling now for no answer); 
“then you, my father, anticipate that r-- or or 
later a visitor will meet her here in ' he- 
dral ?” 

“Yes,” replied the minister. 

“Shall I tell you how that anticipation has 
grown in your mind?” 

“ As you will.” 

**You have seen her look for him ?” 

The father was silent. 

“You know she awaits the coming of a yet un- 
known human being.” 

“True ; and I fear that you should meet him, I 
confess. If you know him not, and seek to identify 
him with the hate which I know burns in your 
heart, by witnessing an interview underneath this 
roof, between you and the accomplishment of 
your desire I stand.” 

The Indian bowed, 

** Seek him elsewhere.” 

Again the Indian bowed. 

“Do you promise me to refrain from this daily 
work of yours ?” 

“Do I hear rightly? Dves a minister of 
heaven forbid a human being entfance to his 
church ?” 

“Yes, when you would make it a battle-field.” 

‘J shall enter here, my, father, when I think 
fit.” 

“Son, she always kneels at one spot, as you 
know.” 

“Yes, whenoe sho can see the great door.” 

“Promise me to kneel there—behind the fifth 
pillar.” ; 

‘*T should not see her.” 

‘Tf you come to pray you have no need.” 

“ Nor sheuld I see the great west door,” 

“Tt was built for entrance, not for worship, Do 
you promise me ?” 

“No.” 

“You refuse resolutely ?” 

‘*Resolutely.” 

*T shouid be sorry to threaten.” 

**] as sorry to hear your threats,” 

“Sorry to prove I have power.” 

“‘T regretful to prove that over me you have not 
any.” 

“Do you defy me ?” 

* Utterly.” 

* You will make no compromise ?” 

** None.” 

‘‘ Then, in the interests of peace; I-——” 

The father struck his hands together in a pecu- 
liar manner, 

The Indian heard steps, and, turning, found 
himselt surrounded by half a dozen men. 

“Even now it is not too late to yield, my son,” 
said the elder man, 

* Yes—Ict these men stand back.” 

A change had taken place in the Indian’s voice, 
nor was it a mutation toward fear. The new tone 
was imperious, commanding. 

The men began retreating, even before the 
minister gave them the signal to do so. 

“IT am glad you are willing to listen to me, my 
son, for ——” 

Suddenly his voice changed, and he said : 

“ St. James of Spain, save me.” 

The change in the father’s voice was terrible— 
it betrayed utter fear, nay, most complete terror, 

“Send these men away.” 

The Indian spoke imperatively. 

The father motioned away the secret police, for 
to that body the men belonged. 

They comprehended their employer had founda 
@ master, and judiciously disappeared. 

The entire aspect of the priest was changed—in 
mind he was utterly, completely prostrate before 
the Indian ; nay, even in body, he was halt pros- 
trate, s0 lowly he stooped his head, 

“You are a good man,” said the Indian. “If as 
wise and adroit as good, you would be my master. 
Believe me, I am your friénd—a very good and 
faithful friend. Allis for the best—all that I dois 
to w good end.” 

Then, turning to the church door, the father 
humbly following him, he continued : 

“* Adios, brother, adizs ; we shall some day meet 
more happily.” . 

And, so speaking, he strode from the ohurch— 
the father holding the door as he passed out into 
the evening air, 





FOUL OF AN ICEBERG. 
Nerruze sailors or those who. have crossed the 
sea very frequently need be told that the iceberg 
is the terror of the ocean—worse than the storm, 
more deadly than the lee shore, more terrible in 
its effects on the imagination than even its 
twin-brother, the water-spout. In voyages to 
northern Europe the danger is principally met on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, and it is materially 
added to by the fact that the Arctic current, 
bringing down the bergs, as it blends with the 
warmer water of the Gulf Stream naturally pro- 
duces fogs, making the task of discorning the icy 
monsters, until in actual collision with them, a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Many of our pas- 
senger steamers (the Scotia, City of Washington, 
and City of Boston, among others) were within 
touch and in great danger trom icebergs in the 
summer of 1865; and im previous years the num- 
ber of ships actually lost by such collisions must 
of course always remain a painful question, as no 
survivor comes home to tell the tale of the sudden 
crash and the sinking vessel. Old shipmasters 
believe that the Pacific was one of the victims of 
the Ice-king in that terrible shape, and many a 
mourning friend has waited long for the voyagers 
by other ships thus suddenly and overwhelmingly 
sent to their account. i 
But it is in the Polar regions that the iceberg 
has its great size and its incalculable danger, 
especially as there, too, the winds and the currents 
are both especially calculated to sweep a vessel 
within the reach of a collision to which there can 
be but one result. The following picture in words 
(to which we also add a pictorial illustration) well 
conveys the danger of aniceberg in the Arctic Sea, 
the terror of crew and passengers when brought 
ander its fearful shadow, and likely to grind to 
powder against its worse than granite sides, and 
the inevitable sensations of gratitude experienced 
when separation from the monster gives one more | 
chance of life, for however brief a period. Says 
this graphic writer, who, as we need not say, is 
recording a far too real recollection : 

I had nearly dressed, when this silence was 
abruptly broken by a shrill cry from the forecastle. 
I could not distinguish the words, but there was 
something in the tone which thrilled through me 
electrically, and I felt assured at once that my 
vague presentiment of disaster was about to be 
realized, I rushed to the foot of the companion 
ladder and, listening, heard the awful words— 
“Iceberg close ahead!” I alone lieard it of those 
below, for all were buried in profound sleep. My 
vestlessness had previously awakened my wife, 
who, I must say, behaved most nobly. Silently 
rising, she hastily proceeded to dress, and I 
finished doing the same, steadying ourselves for 
the expected shock, for well I knew from former 
experience what would happen. Long minutes 
passed by—so long, that a faint hope was spring- 
ing up in my mind that the ship’s course had been 
altered and the danger averted—when, crash! the 
ship struck, and all who were erect were dashed 
with great violence headlong down, great numbers 
being hurled out of their beds, Those minutes, 
how can I describe them, or our feelings at such a 
time ? the agony of dread expectation between the 
warning cry and the fearful concussion, which was 
the first intimation to the hundreds of sleepers 
that they were suddenly brought face to face with 





| being one of the number. 





death, and the scene which ensued—the terrified | 
women rushing from their cabins, some falling | 
fainting on the deck, others sitting stupefied or 
half-crazy with terror, but the majority of them 


panic-stricken, some yelling like madmen, others 


on the deck despairing. Here and there, however, | 
singly or in groups of two or three, might be seen | 
some on their knees praying calmly, and evidently | 
striving to prepare themselves for the awful 

change impending; while above our heads the 
thundering tramp of the crowds on deck, pressing 
aft to avoid the danger of the falling spars and 
fragments of ice torn from the berg and falling 
in showers on the vessel forward ; the outcries of 
alarm from hundreds of hoarse or shrill voices of 
old or young; the groaning and grinding of the 
vessel’s bows, and the crash succeeding crash of 
her falling spars and yards, as iceberg and ship 
rolled and plunged in contact—all together made 


screaming frantically—men even still more wildly | Which lay on the bed. 





quately describe. And the thought that, situated 


the boats would not hold one-fourth of ofr num- 
ber, even if we did not immediately sink, de- 
stroyed every glimmering of hope in the breasts 
of even the boldest on board. 


our masts towered the iceberg, its coldly glitter- 
ing gray mass extending in loity crags, and far to 
the right and left, and rocking and swaying to and 
fro, backward and forward, with aslow and stately 
motion, the outline of its lofty summit sweeping 
over a large arc of the heavens, now hiding, now 
revealing the stars overhead, and at times ap- 
parently leaning over with an inclination so great 
that it appeared as if about to descend bodily 
down upon and crush us, On our decks, yelling 


their desperate attempts to fight their way to the 
boats, which hung on the quarters, and to which, 
in the first instant of their terror, they blindly 
rushed, was a dense mass of human beings, most 
of them just as they sprang from their beds on 
| the first alarm. It was in vain that the captain 
and officers shouted for silence, and ordered them 
to go below, so as to make way for the sailors 
(who seon recovered. their presence of mind) to 
brace the yards round, so the ship might back off 


and they were incapable of listening ; and, had 





up ascene of fear which no language can ade- ; 


as we were in the midst of the vast southern | 
Pacific Ocean, three thousand miles from land, | 
and near'y four thousand from the nearest port, | 


great numbers would have perished in the rush 
which would inevitably have overloaded and 
swamped them. This struggling crowd had 
gathered round the sp@& where the particular 
ropes and braces necessary to mancuvring the 
ship were, preventing all approach to them ; and 
she consequently remained plunging, and grind- 
ing, and drifting along the perpendicular wall of 
ice for several hundred yards, now and then strik- 
ing heavily, and tearing down another spar or 
two, every shock renewing the terror of the panic- 
stricken herd, whose struggles, dimly visible by 
the light of a lantern brought up and hung iv 
the rigging, added much to the horrors of that 
appalling scene, 

Most providentiaily, however, the wind was, ac 
I remarked before, a head one, andin consequence 
the after-sails were so set that they kept the ship’s 
bows end on to the ice wall and prevented her 
swinging broadside on to it. This is what hap- 
pened to the Indian Queen, when she struck an 
iceberg near this spot, and the consequence was 
that all her three masts were torn out of her 
instantly, as berg and vessel rolled and pitched in 
contact alongside each other. This catastrophe, 
however, God in His mercy saved us from, and 
we preserved the principal portions of two of our 
masts, 

Some fifteen minutes thus passed away, during 
which the horvivbie confusion on deck was at its 
height, and I momentary expected the .ship | 
would go down. Finding that, under the circum- 
stances, there was no opening whatever for any | 
individual exertions toward saving ourselves, I | 
turned to go below, for I felt that my place was | 
to be with my wife, that we might meet our fate | 
together. There were several who preserved 
their presence of mind even at such a time ; they 
had gathered round the pump, and by the light 
of a lantern were proceeding to sound the well, 
Mr. N——, who occupied the next cabin to mine, 
I had staid so long 
on deck that I knew my wife must be suffering 
torments of anxiety, left alone in her cabin; still 
I could not resist pausing a moment to watch the 
operation. The faces round that mainmast, illu- 
minated by the fitful glare of the lamp, would 
have made a study fur a painter. Life or death? 
Are we sinking or not? were the all-important 
questions to be decided in a few moments. The 
carpenter had been struck down by the falling 
wreck, and the proper sounding line could not be 
found im the confusion; so the end of the top- 
gallant halliards was taken as a substitute, after 
some delay. 

Is that you, Mr. B—— ?” said N—— to me, as 
I put my hand on his shoulder, and pressed for- 
ward to watch the operation. ‘I saw Mrs, B—— 
just now, and she told me to ask you, unless you 
could do some good on deck, to join her. We can 
do nothing ; there is no hope for us that I can 
see.” 

** Will you come down and tell me the result of | 
the sounding, whatever it is?” I said. 

*T will,” he replied. ‘If unfavorable, I shall 
come down and lock myself in my cabin. You 
will hear me pass by, so I will say good-by now, 
for in that case I shall not see you again,” and he 
held out his hand, 

**Good-by, N——,” I said. ‘May God forgive | 
us all our sins, and may we mect in a better 
world.” 

I ran below, and found the scene of terror tliere 





| 


also at its height. My poor little B-— was on 


her knees, her arms clasped round a carpet-bag 


**Oh, I am so glad you have come!” she whis- 


wringing their hands or tearing their hair, and | pered, as I sank down beside her. “It would 
running to and fro, as if seeking for some outlet | have been terrible to die alone here, Is there 
of escape, or casting themselves down groveling | #ny hope, do you think ?” 


** Very little—none, in fact ; for the ship is old, 
and, like all American-built vessels, slightly framed 
and timbered. We may not go down directly ; 
but she must be fatally injured under water, 
striking so heavily as she did the first time. 
Unless we keep afloat until another ship——” H 

At this moment there was a terrifie crash, To | 
the uninitiated it seemed the most dreadful of ail, | 
and was supposed to prelude ow instant destruc- 
tion. It was caused by the simultancous fall of 
several of the lighter spars and booms of the 
mainmast, in addition to the massive foreyard, | 
and the former falling from so great a heiglt, } 
and being accompanied as well by a shower of 
blocks and ropes, the shock and noise were dread- | 
ful. I knew, however, that the less startling con- | 
cussions of the bows in the ice were far more to | 
be dreaded than any avalanche of descending 
fragments, which might be replaced. To niy | 





| wife, however, the end seemed to have come ; and, ; 


' 
| 


Leaving my wife, Iran on deck ; and never shall | 
I forget the scene there presented. High over | handed it to her, and she took out a small case, 


and struggling, and falling over each other, in | 


from the iceberg. Panic fear had seized them, | 


not unexpected obstacles presented themselves to 
their design of lowering and enteiing the boats, | 


turning to me, she said, eagerly : 

“The key! give me the key of the carpet-bag. 
You have it—quick !” 

Astonished at such a request at such a time, 1 


which she opened, kissed passionately, and placed 
in her bosom ; then, throwing her arm round me, 
she ence more engazed in fervent prayer. The 
case contained the portrait of a dead and only 
child, 

I was much moved by this affecting manilesta- 
tion of the undying strength of the maternal 
instinct, which in death itself could not bear the 
thought of separation even from that lifeless 
momento of the past ; and, clasped in each other's 
arms, we prayed as oaly those in like circum- 
stances can pray. Wiuie thus engaged, another 
severe shock was received; and some time after- 
ward a shout from the deck made known to us the 
fact that the vessel had at length drifted clear of 
the iceberg. 

I listened for the step of Mr. N——, who had to 
go by our cabin door to reach his own, and pres- 
ently he came, 
approached! Would he pass on and enter his 
berth ? the signal that there was no hope, and 
that the hold was filling with water—that we were 
sinking ; or would he stop, and by that act assure 
us that there was still a prospect of our remainjng 
** to praise the Lord in the land of the living”? 





| even then the tidings were speedi nz 


How our hearis beat as he | 


He stopped and knocked. 

**T do not wish to excite false hopes,” he said. 
“The thing ac-yas incredible to me, but we have 
sounded repeatetiy, and found only some fifteen 
inches as yei ‘n the well, There!” he added; 
“they will kuow now for certain; at any rate— 
they have agt (4° puwps going.” 

In a very few :ninutes the cignking noise cessed; 
they had “sucked.” In other »vrds, there was 
no more wutcr to be pnmped. A great cueer arose 
as this fact becuse known, and the joy of many 
was as frantic uw <:.+ir previous terzor had been, 
Again and agaiu che pumps were tried, but with 
the same result, viz., thet the leak caused by the 
ship’s striking was found to be such as moderate 
and regular exertion could keep under. Thero 
was one possibility, indced, which kept us con- 
stantly in dread—that some injured beam might 
suddenly start when the ship began to work in 
rough weather, ani siuk us at once. But we 
trusted to that gracious Providence which had 
hitherto preserve" ux. 


THE LOSS OF THE EVENING STAR, 


And other Wiarine Disasicors, 


We have elsewhere, in connection with the 
burning of the Cath. -* Cuthetral in this city, spoken 
of the Fire-Fiend and u » rwasres; but the number con- 
taining the illustration of that destruction is not allowed 
to go out without carrying with it other proofs of the 
vicissitudes to which Luinan life, and the property upon 
which so much human pride i¢ founded, are both ex- 
posed. The Storm-King has commenced his terrible 
march very early in the autumn, and the probabilities 
seem to be that the remarkably stormy fall aud winter 
of 1965-6 will be duplicated it not exceeded by that of 
1866-7. Nota mail arrives that does not bring intellt- 
gence of storms on the cvosst and abroad on the ocean; 
not a telegraphb-liue tus .aiis to convey news of both 
life and property enenlied by the hungry waves, 
The steamships fren “ope, in summer making 
average passages Of :rou: tru to twelve days, are with 
dithculty crossing in ‘row fifteen to twenty; ships 
wrecked, dismasted, wateriogged and abandoned, seem 


| to be the things of every lay, and the great disasters 


are yet only beginning. 

Even while the morning papers were yet speaking 
of the -wreck of the steain-Lip Daniel Webster on 
the New Jersey coas, Wii.en occurred @ few days since, 
torfunately without loss of life, the passengers landing 
safely in boats, though the ship becomes a total loss— 
Loward us that one 
of those appalling disasters nad occurred off the coast 
of Georgia, the very recital of which makes ihe heart 
stand still with grief and terror, and seems for one mo- 
ment to raise tne doubt whether the Divine Hand does 
indeed keep fast bold of His creatures, This terrible 
catastrophe sunviies the illustration on our first page in 
the present ou uver, faintly, as it ia only in a mere 
shadow that human skill can depict the terrors of the 
deep in its fury. 

The steamshi > Evening Star, Oaptain Knapp, of Gar- 
rison & Allen’s ine for New Orleans, lett New York for 
the latter port on the 29th of September—one of the 
stanchest and best-appointed, as weil as the largest of 


| ali the Southern steamers; alwaye a lucky ship and a 
| favorite. She was caught in the terrible gale which, on 
| the week following, more or iess devastated the whole 


coast, and must have fouudered at sea 180 miles east of 
Tybee, coast of Georgia, about the 4th or 5:h, as the 
miserable remuaut of her burdeu of 25€ passengers and 
50 crew (300 in all) reached Fernandina, Florida, and 
Savannah, on the 6th and 7th. Less than thirty are yet 


| known to be saved ot all who took to the boats when the 
| ship was found to be goiug down, though the agents of 


the vessel and many friends yet hope that the number 
ot the saved may be added to. Six of the rescued— 
Frauk Gerard, a passenger, aud five of tho crew—reached 


| Fernandina in an open boat; and eight or ten others 


were brought into Savannah by the schouner E. J. 
Waring (herself in distress), baving been picked up at 
sea, Another boat has since cached shore with eight 
or ten others. With the excepiion of Gen. H. C. Palfzey, 
who seems to have porisheu witu uis wile and child, there 
would appear to have been uo distingu'shed pe-sons on 
the ill-fated vessel; but the toss «1 tav Evening Star is 
one of those heartrending marine Jisastera wuich musé 
long be remember: d with pectiiias terrors from the com- 
pleteness of its d-struction of human lite, and which 
must pass into enduring record as pact of the fatal his. 
tory ot the American coast service, 

As a less tata! pendant io tuis disaster, we have also 
the intelligence of the tonudering at sea of the British 
steamship Queen Victoria, dus. ¢ same yale; but as 
all her crew and passengers were saved by the brig 
Pomfret and other vessels, hanplly the peouliar terror 
is wanting. 

Serions charges have been wide in some of the daily 
papers with reforence to the prin. :pal calamity recorded 
that the Evening Star was nolorivusly unseaworthy long 
before entering upon the \uyage » hich Uas terminated 
80 disastrously, and tue repubiic: tion of a series of un- 
complimentary resolutions pussed at ‘he close ofa very 
6.Oc;muy Voyage in January last (in wu ch her then oom- 
mander, Captain Wimpenn™, lost his Uife by an accident 
during the geie aud the first officer was disabled), cer. 


yt 


| tainly evidences either that thi:.ge were sadly out of 
| order on board the sbip, or that she had a very quern- 


icus and nervous list Cf calin passeugers on that trip, 
It is the easiest thing iu the world. however, to ery, “I 
told yuu so!” when some scciient has made that cry 
| available; and we have real'y nothiny to do in this con. 
nection with the supposed seaworthincss or the oppo- 
site of the Evening Stur--s matter wiich will, nd doubt, 
it there is really auy toundation tor these charges, have 
due ventilation iu tise courts of iaw which hold the 


provines of protecting hum.» life, lt is too veli-known 
| that since the close o: the war, aod in the demund for 
the creation or re-establishusent vu. Southern lines, m ny 
steamers, entirely unseawortny, have b.eu put upon 


those lines. Whether :he lost sleaucs » or was not 
oue of them isa matter just now dwuaried in inij or 
tance bythe terribie fact thal she has proved so in at 
least one fatal instance, carrying to the botcom some- 
thing like a quarter of 4 tuvusand human beings, aud 
the calamity not being less, but abevlutely groater, be 
cause so many of the perished were nnprotected end 
helpless women, whose personality evidences tot Ley 
may have been yet more unit tor death than for Life, 
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present price of the light was ive dollars per hour, 
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THE CHARLESTON CITY MARKET. 


Unurge some of the other leading cities of Amer- 
ica, Charleston has but one edifice that can be dignified 
with the name of “‘ market’’—a structure some two blocks 
in length,and a model beside which the celebratedQuincy 
Market in Boston, if it does not ‘sink into insignifi- 
cance,’ at least ‘‘ hides its diminished head.”” Perhaps 


FREEUMEN’S BUREAU—-OFFICE OF LIEUL. BENJ. C. COOK, At RICHMOND, VA. 








CITY MARKET AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR. 


the most marked feature about the Charleston Market 
(not even excepting the darkeys and their carts) is to be 
found in the buzzards. These enthusiastic and well-paid 
scavengers sit perched on the cornices and gutters, 
awaiting to pounce instantly upon any piece of offal 
thrown out; and in the simultaneous seizure by several, 
on the open ground, originate several and sundry 
fights, interesting, if not peculiarly appetizing to the 


buyers of viands. Therebeing a city ordinance inflict- 


ing a fine of five dollars for killing a buzzard, they be- | 


come very tame, rude and offensive; and as not even the 
shot and shell of the besiegers during the late war could 
drive them away, the day may not be far distant when 
they will settle up any war of races in Charleston by 
taking possession of not only the City Market but the 


| city itself, 


















A Dacotan chap thinks he has found Para- 
dise. Hear him: ‘‘Noincome tax; no internal revenue; 
no spies to see if you treat a friend on Sunday; no 
special police; no. dog tax, no poll tax, school tax or 
bounty fand. And, to end with, the Indians and hal:- 
breeds can’t tell one greenback from another; so all our 
ones are tens.” 
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GBM 1.05DMSsS OF THE LAN- 
GUAGE. 


A REQUIEM IN THE NORTH. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. : 


Srzep swifter, Night! wild Northern Night! | 
Whose feet the Arctic Islands know, 
When stiffening breakers, sharp and white, 
Girt thy complaining shores of snow; 
Send all thy winds to sweep the wold, 
And howl in mountain-passes far, 
And hang thy banners red and cold, 
Against the shield of every star! 


For what have I to do with morn, 

Or summer’s glory in the valea— 
With the blithe ring of forest horn, 

Or beckoning gleam of snowy sails? 
Art thou not gone, in whose blue eye 

The fleeting summer dawned to me— 
Gone like the echo of a sigh 

Beside the loud resounding sea? 


Oh, brief that time of song and flowers, 
Which blest thee through the Northern land! 
I pine amidst its leafless bowers, 
And on the bleak and lonely strand, 
The forest wails the starry bloom 
Which yet shal] pave its shadowy floor; 
But down my spirit’s aisles of gloom 
Thy love shall blossom nevermore ! 


And never more shall battled pines 
Their solemn triumph sound for me, 
Nor morning fringe the mountain lines, 
Nor sunset flush the hoary sea; 
But night and winter fill the sky, 
And load with frost the shivering afr, 
Till every gust that hurries by 
Chimes wilder with my own despair. 


The leaden twilight, cold and long, 
Is slowly settling o’er the wave ; 
No wandering blast awakes a song 
In naked boughs above thy grave. 
The frozen air is still and dark ; 
The numb earth lies in icy rest ; 
And aij is dead save this one spark 
Of burning grief within my breast. 


Life’s darkened orb shall wheel no more 
To love’s rejoicing summer back ; 
My spirit walks a wintry shore, 
With not a star to light its track. , 
Speed swifter Night! thy gloom and frost 
Are free to spoil and ravage here : 
This last wild requiem for the lost 
I pour in thy unheeding ear. 


THE FREAK OF A GENIUS. 


Il.—UNDER THE LINDENS.—OONTINUED. 


* NeaRzy five years ago, a boy of sixteen came 
up to London to seek his fortune, as many another 
ambitious lad has done. He was the son of a 
gentleman, but very poor, an orphan, and alone 
in the world. He fancied himself a poet and 
brought his first efforts to the great city where so 
many fail—so few succeed. Without friends, for- 
tune, name or influence, the boy could scarcely 
hope to find a foothold in the crowd; but he did 
his best, fought against defeat, neglect, poverty, 
and despair, till his heart failed him, and having 
lived like poor Chatterton, at last prepared to die 
like him. In that dark hour chance—no, Provi- 
dence—sent him a friend, a solitary man, who, hav- 
ing known something of like suffering in his youth, 
had not forgotten it in after years when fortune 
favored him. This man saved the boy, heard his 
story, saw his need, pitied his failure, and took 
the lonely lad into the shelter of his kind heart, 
his luxurious home, there to be cherished, helped 
and inspired till he won a most undeserved suc- 
cess. Miss Flower, do you understand my story ?” 

With his own face flushed and kindled with 
emotion, St. George looked up into the two lovely 
faces before him, and was satisfied. Tears stood 
in the eyes of both, for the little tale had beon 
well told, and a geaerous deed possesses in itself 
the power to touch and win all hearts. Margaret 
silently offered him her hand as if to assure him 
that this confidence would be uo bar to the friend- 
ship just begun. May turned a remorseful glance 
toward the house, remembering her dislike of the 
man who had served her. As she looked, Kent 
appeared with his host, going toward the green- 
house. Obeying the impulse of the moment, May 
dropped both dog and posy in her sister’s lap, and 
ran across the lawn, exclaiming, with a grateful 
voice, and both hands eagerly extended : 

“Oh, Mr. Kent, let me thank you again for 
your great kindness and your remembrance of my 
loss!” 

Those left behind saw Kent’s grave face brighten 
as he took the iittle hands in bis and looked down at 
the pretty creature with an almost tender emile, 
What he said they could not hear, but as he went 
on, with May still beside him, looking up with ; 
eloquent eyes and grateful words, while he half 
bent to hear and answer her, still wearing that 








pleasant,” he said, laughing. 
and horses, and tired of them. Kent won’t stand 
petting, and I have no little sister. 
do, Miss Flower?” 





softened look, St. George and Margaret glanced 
at one another with one of those involuntary im- 
pulses which sometimes make strangers forget 
that they are strange when the same thought sud- 
denly fills both minds at once. 


yet both said within themselves: “ Perhaps those | sensitive nature like’his, I intend that ‘his shall 


abroad for a year, and when we returned we 
could not bear to go back to she old home, empty 
now, 80 we came here,” 

Involuntarily St. George's eye rested on the 
sombre dress which Margaret wore, and an ex- 
pression of sympathy passed into his face. 

“Tl persuade Kent to find another for us. I’m 
going to work soon, and must be in the country. 
1 fancy it will be difficult to discover another such 
wilderness of sweets so near town.” 

**No, there are several near by. Mr. Chandos 
oan tell you all about them.” Very cool and quiet 
was the reply, and St. George fancied that he de- 
tected a sudden expression of dissatisfaction in 
the young lady’s half averted face, and was piqued 
to see it. 

“T shall be of ago in a few months, and then I 
can choose for myself, if Kent objects ; but I don’t 
think he will, He spoils me by indulging every 
whim.” ‘ 

“AsIdoMay. My four-and-twenty years make 
me feel old enough to be her mother, she is such 
a child; and, mother-like, I spoil the little one.” 

“What did she say that for?” thought St. 
George, rather nettled at the speech, which 
seemed made for a purpose. ‘* Why tell me she 
is four years older than I, and May a child? Does 
she wish to warn me from herself or her sister?” 
He eyed her with a covert glance, but could make 
no discovery except that the long curled lashes of 


her downcast eyes were very beautiful. 


“IT wish I had some one to spoil; it must be 
“T’ve tried dogs 


What shall I 


‘Pet your muse, as a poet should,” was all the 


answer he received to his sentimental question, 
and before he could put another, Margaret asked, 
with one of her keen glances : 


“Are the published poems your earliest ones, 


Mr. St. George ?” 


“No,” was the reply, after an instant’s hesita- 


tion. 


**T thought not.” 
**May I ask why ?” 
“Because there was a power and depth of 


thought in them such as few boys possess, even 
when born poets.” 


**T’'m only a boy now, you know.” 
“Not exactly; at least not always or with all 


people.” 


‘Ah, you’ve found that out, have you?” 
“Yes;Iam quick at finding out things of all 


kinds.” 


“‘] wish.there was anything interesting to find 


out about me, I’d like to try your powers; but 
T’ve told you all there is to teil,” he said, with his 
charming laugh. 


** Have you ?” 
The sudden question, which seemed to escape 


her lips involuntarily, as well as the quick glance 
she gave him, made St. George color and look 
daunted for an instant. 
over in a moment—speech, look, blush and start, 
and Margaret was quietly settling the ribbon on 
Fanfan’s neck, while the young man said, easily, 
as the others appeared : 


The whole thing was 


“*Tve not seen the aloe Mr. Chandos spoke of; 


may I go and look at it while Kent enjoys a tée-d- 
tete under the linden ?” 


‘Certainly; shali I not come and show it to 


you ?” 


“Thanks, but that would disappoint Kent. 


Perhaps your sister will be kind enough,” and as 
the other pair approached he went to meet them. 
May readily offered to do the honors of the aloe, 
and Kent advanced alone, for Mr. Chandos had | 
been called away. Why Margaret put down the | 
dog and took up the bouquet it would be hard to 
say. 
smile passed over his lips, though he said with 
unusual gentleness as his eye followed the young 
pair : 


Kent observed the change, and a sarcastic 


“There is a pretty picture for your brush, One 


seldom sees so much beauty so well matched. 
Pardon my admiration, but I’m very proud of the | 
boy, as you may well be of your sister,” 


To St. George, Margaret had been frank and 


cordial; to Kent she seemed shy and cold, anda 
sense of disappointment came to him as she 
looked only at her flowers, and answered briefly : 


“Yes; you have a right to be proud of your 


protegé.” 


Then, as if desirous of turning the conversa- 


tion, she asked ; 


** When are we to have a new book ?” 

**In autumn, I believe,” 

** Does he write much ?” 

“At times; like all authors, he is ruled by 


moods, You like his first attempt, your sister 


tells me.” 

“I admire it intensely, and find wonderful 
promise in it; almost too much, perhaps, for such 
gonius reminds one of the old saying, ‘ Whom tie 
gods lova, die young.’” 

“Ho'll not die young if care can keep him. 
Yet I am anxious sometimes lest the very gift 
meant to be a blessing should prove a curse,” 

“May I ask how?” and Margaret locked with 
surprise into Kent’s peculiar face, now gv meian- 
choly with a sudden shadow. 

**T will gladiy tell you if you care to hear. Saint 
is young in heart, though old in mind, and our 
solitary life is bad for him. It eecms a gay one 
to others, but we cannot always enjoy society, 


I marry!” and Kent laughed a sardonic laugh, 
which affected the girl more sadly than the most 
pathetic complaint, for it seemed to say, ‘“‘ Who 
could love me ?” e 

“*T beg pardon, I never thought of one so young 
as he marrying ; yet it may be well, as you say, for 
poets’ hearts, are often vagrants, and need 
anchoring more than others less richly freighted,” 
she said, hastily. 

“He has genius, youth, beauty and fortune ; I 
think he will not ask in vain. If I could see him 
happy, I should feel as if I had done him no 
harm.” 

**Harm !” interrupted Margaret; ‘that is im- 
possible. He has been telling us the good you have 
done him, and I consider you the greater poet of 
the two, for such acts outlive the finest verse.” 

Kent gave one look at the face which shone 
with a sudden glow of feeling, as the impetuous 
words sprang from her lips; then averting his 
eyes, he said impatiently : 

** Foolish lad, why did he bore you with that 
old story when I forbade it? Do me the honor to 
forget it, and see in him only what the world sees, 
We are staying too long; where #s he?” Kent 
rose as he spoke, and looked about him as if 
eager to begone. Margaret rose also, saying 
earnestly, as they walked across the lawn: 

“Forgive me that I spoke of this, and do 
not reproach St. George because gratitude out- 
weighed discretion. I shall never speak of it, but 
I do not wish to forget. They are in the green- 
house. Shall we go to them?” 

Smoothing his brow Kent followed her, and 
when he found the young people loitering among 
the roses, quite unconscious of the lapse of time, 
he smiled his benignant smile and looked well 
pleased. 

** Adieu, little Paradise,” said St. George, as he 
entered the drawing-room, with a backward glance 
at the blooming nook behind him. Then, as he 
touched May’s hand, he said softly, ‘‘Look at 
‘Prometheus,’ and seeif you don’t understand it 
now.” 

The instant they were gone the girl flew to the 
garden, caught up the book, and turning to the 
page, found between the leaves, worn by her long 
study, a paper bearing “‘ Lines to a May-flower.” 
Very musical were the smoothly flowing stanzas, 
and very sweet the sentiment they expressed, but 
as Margaret read them, over May’s shoulder, she 
shook her head and said half aloud: 

“The boy wrote those, not the author of the 
book. He suits his song to his reader. Poor 
little May, the peace of your Paradise is already 
disturbed.” 

But May did not hear; eyes, heart, and soul 
were all intent on the poem, which she understood 
only too weil, yet pondered over half the morning 
under the linden. 





Tl.—A CHINE IN THE WALL. 


Hype Park was all alive with fine equipages, 
gay liveries, handsome women, magnificent 
horses, and accomplished equestrians. Rotten 
Row was crowded, for it was the fashionable hour. 
An exciting sight to lookers-on, as well as riders, 
for the fresh spring air was exhilarating, the 
animals were full of spirit, the riding costumes 
new, and every one bent on beginning the season 
with eclat, The Ladies’ Mile was a succession of 
gorgeous footmen, coroneted carriages, and dash- 
ing vehicles of all sorts, driven by equally dashing 
exquisites, who, glass in eye, criticised the blonde 
beauties, languishing and chatting as they drove 
under the ancient oaks that cast their shadows 
everywhere, Two gentlemen came slowly up the 
row, both well mounted, both good riders, and 
| both attracting much attention, one, apparently, 
| by his extreme plainness, the other by his extreme 
beauty. The elder rode tranquilly on, briefly 
answering when spoken to, and seeming busy with 
his own thoughts; the younger was quite con- 
scious of the glances which followed him, but 
| seemed intent on finding some one, for his eye 
scrutinized every party of gay girls who cantered 
by and dived into every carriage which drew up 
outside the railing. His quest was vain, and 
abruptly turning his horse, he said, impatiently : 

‘‘Qome and have a rousing gallop over the 
downs. I’m tired of this treadmill.” 

‘“‘ Are you now?” asked Kent, with a significant 
glance before him. 

‘* Nol” and the young man’s face brightened as 
he saw two ladies, followed by a gray-haired 
groom, coming toward them at full speed, vails 
flying, cheeks glowing, eyes sparkling, and slender 
figures erect, riding with the grace and skill which 
only English giris posscss. With a laugh and a 
bow they dashed by, but, wheeling about, St, 
George and Kent gave chase, till all four drew 
bridle at the entrance of the row. 

‘“Now let us walk back; May is not strong 
enough for more than one race a day,” said Mar- 
garet, when they had exchanged half-breathless 
greetings, and brought the spirited horses into 
order. 

Back they paced, the sisters side by side, with 
Kent next the elder and St. George next the 
| younger. 

‘* Have you been so busy all this week that you 

could not come and let me thank you for the lovely 

| May flowers?” asked May, with a reproachfal 
| glance at the gallant figure next her, 

“TI wanted to come, but Kent wouldn’t let me; 








Neither spoke, | and our home is uot what it should be for a | he said it was too soon.” 


“I thought you always did as you liked?” said 


two will love.” St. George half smiled as his eye | be changed ; the magic of a woman’s presence is | May, slyly. 


came back to Margaret, but she half frowned, and 

a deeper tinge of color came up in her cheek, | 
With one of the inexplicable caprices of a woman 

she let the nosegay slip from her hold end roll, 
down upon the grass, a8 she caressed the little 

creature nestiing in Ler silken lap. 

“T never knew there was such a charming rest 
as this so near London,” began the young man, 
abruptly, as the others vanished and his com- 

fon did not speak. 

Mr, Chandos found it for us, We have been 





needed, aud he shail have it.” 

“I understand—it will be wise,” said Margaret, 
not quite knowing what to say, and thinking this 
a somewhat peculiar subject for conversation; but 
then Keut was a peculiar man, she remembered. 

“lam glad you think so, I'll have uo waaliug 
of heart and life in frivolous flirtations or worse, 
Young as he is, he shall be kept safe and happy by 
a home and wife of his own.” 

**Ho! I thought you meant yourself,” said 
Margaret, with irrepressible surprise, 


“So Ldo with every one but the Dragon, My 
will has to bend to his sometimes,” 
“Isn't it hard? I ate to obey.” 
“Yes, it’s very hard just now ; for he ordors me 
| out of town, and I want to etay.” 
“Whi, the season has just begun,” and May’s 
face fell. 
“That is why he takes me away; too much 
gayety is bad for me.” 
* Are you to be gone all summer?” 
“Yes; we are off to-morrow.” 


** A pleasant trip,” was all the girl conld say, for 
he was watching her, and no affected indifference 
could hide the disappointment she felt. With a 
man’s pleasure in trying experiments with a woe 
man’s heart, St. George saw and was satisfied 
with this evidence of his power, for the ingenious 
little face betrayed every emotion as it rose, 

“You remain at Linden Lodge till autumn, I 
believe?” he said, carelessly. 

* Yes ; and it will be very dull for two or three 
weeks. Greta is obliged to go down to the old 
place in Devonshire—some stupid business which 
she must attend to.” 

“Alone?” asked St. George, with eudden 
interest. 

**No; Mr. Chandos goes with her. I shall be 
quite forlorn, with only madam anu Fanfan.” 

“Don’t you go into company without your 
sister ?” 

“No; I don’t care for parties yet. I am not 
regularly out, you know, till next year. Greta 
takes me now and then, as a change, but it’s dull 
work, I think.” 

“Wait till your first season begins, and then 
tell me your opinion. What shall you do to be- 
guile your solitude while Miss Margaret is away?’ 

** Read novels, pet my dog, study Italian, and 
grub in the garden, because madam thinks it 
good for my health.” 

**May I send you the first chapter of my ro- 
mance to amuse you ?” 

**Is it begun ?” 

“Yes; the first lines were written the night of 
Mrs. Russell's reception, Will you read it ?” 

*T shall be charmed to do so, When wiil it be 
finished ?” 

**In about a month, I think,” and St. George 
gave her such a peculiar glance that she paused 
to wonder what it meant and why it made her 
heart beat quicker than before. . 

‘You must promise to keep it secret, Miss 
Flower. No one is to see or know but yourself.” 

**Not even Greta ?” 

**By no means, I want your opinion only, and 
feel much honored by. your consent. You'll 
promise ?”’ 

It was impossible to resist the persuasive tone, 
the half-pleading, half-commanding eyes, and the 
flattering thought that she alone was to see the 
wonderful and new romance first. : 

**T promise—don’t keep me waiting long,” she 

said, like a child eager for some much-desired 
pleasure. 
**You shall have it soon ; but don’t expect it by 
post or messenger. It will come in a mysterious 
way when you least look for it. I thought that 
would amaze you,” and St. George’s laughing eyes 
very plainly expressed that amazement became 
her well. 

Meanwhile Margaret was getting bewildered by 
Kent. In chatting over the various topics of the 
day they toucved upon a recent marriage which 
had caused. mich excitement by the discovery 
that the bridegro.m was an impostor. 

**But she forgave him, and they seem happy, I 
am told,” said Kent, in his sarcastic tone. 

“That is what surprises me. I cannot fanoy 
the possibility of pardoning a fraud like that,” 
replied Margaret, warmly. 

** She thought, doubtless, that the humiliation 
of such a discovery was punishment enough, 
and as he realiy loved her, she generously forgave 
the wrong.” 

‘She will repent of it, I am sure. I: met the 
man once or twice, and felt an instinctive distrust 
of him. He had a false face, his manner was 
uneasy, and he never looked,me full in the eye; I 
always judge a man by that.” 

** A hard test for a young man, Miss Flower.” 

** Nay, don’t turn the subject by 2 compliment, 
Mr. Kent. An honest ntan, old or young, can look 
a woman in the face, and let her read his own,” 

In speaking Margaret always fixed her eyes 
upon the person addressed with a clear, candid 
gaze peculiar to herself. She had been looking so 
at Kent, when, to her surprise, she saw him 
suddenly flush to the hat-brim and droop his 
eyes. This change in him made her add in- 
voluntarily : 

**Can you?” 

Instantly, with an almost haughty gesture, he 
turned and fixed on her a glance so strong and 
steaay that it bore down her own, and brought 
the color to her cheeks, as she said, hastily yet 
with dignity : 

**Pardon me, 1 am very rude, but I have such 
an intense love of truth I almost unconscioudly 
test every one who comes near me, I migiat have 
known that you would not be found wanting.” 

“Be not too sure of that; no man is without 
something which he would gladly conceal.” 

He spoke gravely, and for a moment both rode 
in silence. Then, more abruptly than usual, he 
asked : 

“Don’t you think there may be cases where a 
person should be forgiven for deceit if the motive 
be a generous one ?” 

“No; better die than look, utter or act a lie, 
Deceit is almost the only sin J cannot pardon.” 

She spoke forcibly, and eyed him keenly, seeing 
with pain that his dark cheek paled a shade as he 
said in a low voice : 

** You are right, sooner or later comes discovery 
and humiliation.” 

** He thinks of some one who has deceived him 
and whom he has forgiven,” said Margaret to her- 
self, wondering at the changes of that usually 
impassive face. Here they reaced the great 
gate, and turning to her sister, she said: 

‘We must go, dear; it is nearly six.” 

*“‘Good-by as well as good-evening,” returned 
St. George, lifting lus hat. 

“Are you going away?” 
quickly. 

“Yes—you, also, your sister tells me.” 

“And I am called to Paris for a week or two; 
what a scattering of—may I say friends?” and 
Kent looked at May with an earnest, troubled 
look, which puzzled Margaret more than all the 


asked Margaret, 





reat, 
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For.» moment they talked together, the two 
elders, but St. George sat silent, bare-headed and 
smiling, with his brown curis stirring in the wind 
and his delicate, ungloved hand playing with the 
mane of his fiery black horse. A comely figure 
touched with the spring sunshine, and of all the 
admiring eyes fixed on it, May’s were most 
eloquent ; but her face was rather tragical as she 
watched the friends ride away, and all the charm 
of time and place seemed to vanish with them. 

‘Now, Saint, remember, I trust you. Do 
nothing till I return. I’m not sure that it is wise 
to carry out my plan, so be prudent, and do not 
commit yourself yet,” said Kent, next morning, as 
he was departing. 

You are getting as capricious as a woman. “You 
order me to fall in love, and when I obey, then 
comes a cotnter order, and I’m expected to exe- 
cute both. What has changed your mind?” 
demanded St. George. But, ignoring the ques- 
tion, Kent asked anxiously : 

** Have you fallen in love ?” 

“TI think I have,” he answered, with averted 
eyes, 

** A boy’s fancy, soon forgotten, I dare say.” 

“No, I’m a boyin many things, but not in 
this. I'll not trifle with the girl, Kent : you bade 
me marry her, and I wil, but in my own way. My 


happiness is at stake here, not yours; I obeyed | 


for your sake; now I must go on for my own.” 

“T undertook too much when I began to shape 
‘your career; I see it now and doubt my power. 
Well, be careful while J am gone, and when I re- 
turn the affair shall be settled. You agree to 
this?” 

** Yes, if I must,” returned the other, moodily. 

*Good. You will find everjthing ready at the 
Larches, for that whim shall be gratified if the 
other cannot, Good-by, my boy; enjoy your free- 
dom, but do not misuse it,” and with an anxious 
mien Kent set out for Paris, whither business 
called him. 

As he drove away, St. George muttered, with a 
resolute frown, wiich ended in a mischievous 
eile : 

*“)’ll show him that the boy has a man’s will, 
and take him at his word. I'll prove to Margaret 
that there are some things which she cannot dis- 
cover, and I’ll enjoy my holiday in my own fashion, 
Now for the Larches and the fascinating baby.” 

On the afternoon of this same day, May sat in 
the garden, listless and lonely, longing for 
something pleasant to happen, though what she 


desired that vague something should be she | 


‘would not confess even to herself. 

Suddenly, from the adjoining garden, came the 
sound of voices and the scent of a cigar. The 
house had long been vacant, and, prompted by 
girlish curiosity to discover who the new tenants 
were, May ran to a shady corner of ¢he wall, 
softly put aside the thick curtain of ivy, and 
peeped through a wide chink made by a missing 
‘atone. 

A hammock was slung between two trees, and 
luxuriously swaying and smoking in it was a 
young man. He was apparently taking his des- 
sert on the lawn, for decanters, fruit and glasses 
stood on a rustic table near by, and a servant was 
jast retiring with an empty tray. All this 


May saw before she caught a glimpse of the | 


stranger’s face. Half rising to lay a paper on the 
table, she saw, with a start of joyful surprise, that 
the new comer was St. George. 


“This is the country, and here he means to | 


stay all summer,” was the thought that flashed 
through Ler mind as she crept away with all the 
listlessness gone from her face, the loneliness 
from her heart. 

What willhe do? When will he discover him- 
eelf? How shall I meet him?” and absorbed by 
these unanswerable questions, May sat blushing 
and smiling till a little white object, tied to a great 
bunch of roses, came flying over the wall. A 
mirthful ‘Thank you!” escaped her, as she took 
it up, and a moment after St. George’s head ap- 
peared above the ivy-covered barrier.” 

*‘ How did you know I was here?” he asked, 
with a laughing salutation and much surprise in 
his tone. 

‘I gaw you,” answered the girl, entering into 
the prank with all her heart. 

“How? The windows of your house don’t over- 
look my lawn,” he said, looking about him, as if 
rather disappointed at the partial failure of his 
surprise. 

* Ah, that you must discover for yourself. I 
have my secrets as well as you.” 

*You looked over the wall?” 

No.” 

“Through it, then ?” 

“ How could I?” 

1°] tell you directly,” and he vanished. Very 
soon she heard a satisfied, “Ah, ha, here it is?” 
and saw a hand beckoning through the chink. 
Going to it, she unconsciously made a charming 
little picture, by peeping under the ivy which 
framed her face with its green tendrils. 

“This friendly hole was doubtless made by 
some modern Pyramus and Thisbe, It is just 
what I want, a romantic post-office for my ro- 
mantic dispatches. May I use it?” asked St. 
George, peeping back at her and making a picture 
of himself as well. 

“If you like. But tell me how you came there? 
I thought you were going into the country.” 

“So I was, and hereIam. Kent has shut me 
up to do my task; I’m to work hard all day and 
enjoy myself in the evening. Isn’t that a hard 
fate? I hope you'll take pity qn me and let me 
come for a visit now and then, if I’m good?” said 
the persuasive youth. 

“If Mrs. Chandos is willing ”"--began May, with 
a cordial welcome in both voice and eyes. 

“ She is; I told her in confidence that we wore 
going to take this house, aud she was delightfully 
hospitable. How does the ltalfin and the garden- 
jng come on?” 

“T’ve done neither. Greta only went this morn- 
jog, and it takes me # day to get over the parting. 


. 
Now I shall go and read the romance while you 
finish your dessert.” 

‘* Please put it in the office, with your comments 
and criticisms, when you are done. Postage isa 
shake of the hand. Let us pay it now, lest we 
forget.” 

May paid it graciously, and went back to read 
the beginning of a love story singularly like her 
own. From that hour an enchanted life began for 
her, and tie little garden became in truth a para- 
dise. Each day brought a new chapter to both 
written and living romance, each sweeter than the 
last, and the only comments made were smiles and 
blushes, timid praises, and sometimes tender tears 
over sorrows which she had never felt. She un- 
derstood this poem perfectly ; it needed no ex- 
planation, and its author found “ the stupid little 
thing ” wonderfully quick to see and feel the work- 
ings of the passions he portrayed. Often he came 
openly, and was soon a universal favorite in the 
house, but the pleasantest hours he spent were those 


through the chink. May wrote but seldom to her 
sister; and having delayed at first to speak of the 
new neighbor, deterred by a playful request from 
him to let his arrival be a surprise, she made no 
allusion to the change in her life or the more mar- 
velous chapge going on in her young heart. Both 
| Margaret and Kent were delayed longer than they 
| expected, neither dreamed of the dangerous play 
the young people were at, and so the weeks went 

on till the fourth brought them back to find the 
| mischief done, 

‘‘Where are madam and my sister?” asked 
Margaret, finding none but servants to welcome 
her on her arrival, 

** Mrs, Chandos is in the park. Miss May went 





| the day. She left a note for you, in case you came, 
| miss ;” and the footman brought it. 

went out into the garden, cool with the long 
| shadows of late afternoon, and, sitting on the 


| rustic seat, opened May’s note to find a single | 


| line : 
| * Took in the chink of ‘the wall and take what 
you discover,” ‘ 
** Dear little girl, she bas prepared some pretty 
surprise for me,” said Margaret, smiling, as she 
j went to the remembered spot. But the smile 
| faded suddenly, for all she found was a letter, and 
a foreboding fear thrilled through her as she 
drew it out, 

* Dearest Greta, forgive me,” it began. “I 
fear { am doing very wrong, yet I know that no 
one but you will reproach me. I have deceived 
ay for a little while, because he bade me. Now 

li tell you all, and beg you to pardon me, that 
nothing may mar my happiness. I’ve gone away 
to be married to St. George. 
derly I could not refuse, and I, oh, Greta, I would 
die for Lim! We didnot steal away through fear, 
but for the romance of the thing. We hated the 
stir and parade of a fashionable wedding, and, 
having a fancy to surprise you both, we planned 
this little flight. By the time you have recovered 
irom it and want us back, we shall be with you. 
Our guardian and Mr. Kenf will not object, and 
you, dear, will forgive me, though I shall then be 
no longer your May FLOWER.” 

How Margaret bore the first shock of this dis- 
covery no one ever knew. 
| into the garden, with a face full of dismay, found 
her sitting, white and still, with the letter in Ler 
hand. 

** Miss Flower, I swear to you I knew nothing 
of this,” he said, in an indignant, agitated voice, 
which proved the truth of his assertion. “I did 
desire it, did speak of it to the boy, did ask your 
guardian if we might be permitted to come; but 
my last injunction to St. George was to do nothing 
till I returned, for even then he loved her.” 

**How do you know of their flight now ?” de- 
manded Margaret, sternly. 

“A letter, purposely timed to prevent my inter- 
ference, reached me in Paris this morning. I 
came at once, to find myself too late. Read it.” 

She obeyed, and, in St. George’s peculiar hand- 
writing, saw these words: 


‘* Dean Kunt—I have obeyed your first orders 
with an obedience which deserves praise. You 
told me to love and marry as soon as possible. 1 
have done so, for it was not ‘a boy's fancy soon to 
be forgotten,’ but a man’s love, which no obstacle 
can oppose. “We have settled our affairs more 
promptly than you do yours, and, for such young 
experimenters, [ think we have done well, Mrs. 
Chandos favors my suit, though she, as yet, knows 
nothing of the charming denouement, In a week 
we shall return to gu down upon our knees in the 
oes style and ask your blessing. You'll not 
refuse it, Iknow. My compliments to sister Mar- 
garet, and please ask her if there are not some 
things which she is not quick at finding out? Your 
very happy and, if necessary, repentant son, 

‘Sr. GEORGE.” 

Without a word, Margaret gave it back, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, offered Kent her sis- 
ter’s letter. As he read it, his troubled face 
cleared, his angry eyes softened, and, when he 
spoke, his agitated voice was calm and cheerful. 

* Pursuit is vain, reproach unavailing, resent- 
ment unkind. What can we do but give them 
pardon and a welcome when they come ?” 

“TI must forgive the deceit for May’s sake, but 
I never can forget it,” and Margaret bent her face 
upon her hands to hide the grief she was too 
proud to show. 

**T do not wonder that your anger falls heaviest 
on St. George. He deserves it ; I make no excuse 
for him. The willful boy has had his way, and it 
sball be my care that no unhappiness arising from 
this hasty act shall reach your siste,, She is but 
a child, easily led, and who can blame her that 
she yielded to the power which bends the strongest 
natures ?” 

“I do not wonder, I pity the weakness; 
and regret too deeply for words to express 
that I was not here to save her. They are 
not well mated; too wide a difference of char- 
acter, temperament and tastes existe—nothing 
but misery can come of such a marriage, andl 
tremble for my little May.” 

As Margaret looked up with her usually cloud- 





passed under the linden or chatting in the twilight | 


last evening to Mrs, Russell’s and remained to pass | 


Warm and weary with her journey, Margaret | 


He loves me so ten- | 


Kent, coming hastily | 


less eyes all wet with tears, Kent turned away with 
a heavy sigh, for she had expressed the secret 
fear that haunted him. He knew St. George was 
one of those of whom might be said, “‘ Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel,” and despite the 
success already his, this friend alone knew what 
the promise of his future was. Margaret heard 
the sigh, saw the keen anxiety that came into that 
rugged face, and the sight of another’s trouble 
made her own seem less. Like all womanly women, 
the art of comforting was native to her, and gene- 
rously putting by her grief, sho iried to lighten 
his. 

“You are right—regret and anger are useless. 
We will forgive them ; and if any negligence of | 
ours had part in this rash act, we will forgive each 
other, and atone for it by making those we love 
as happy as we may.” 

She tried to speak heartily, and offered him her 
hand with a half-doubting, half-confiding look, 
which touched him to the heart. Holding the 
soft hand in his own, he fixed his searching eyes 
upon her as he said, reproacbfully : 

**Do you distrust me? Do you believe that I 
was cognizant of the plot? that my distress was 
feigned, my part prepared ?” 

“T do not; I trust you now ; I will never doubt 
again. It was not that—another thought was in 
my mind——” 

There she paused, coloring faintly as she with- 
drew her hand. 

“Tell me thethought. Ihave aright to know,” 
and Kent’s commanding voice constrained her to 
reply reluctantly, yet frankly : 

“*T did not think your distress feigned, but for 
a moment fancied it might spring from a deeper 
disappointment than the mere knowledge of St. 
George’s disobedience to your will. I had a pass- 
ing fear that May might be more to you than a 
grateful little friend.” 

Kent started, and the dark glow rose to his fore- 
head as he glanced at Margaret, with the look of 
one who sees his own thoughts in another's face. 

** Have no fears forme. I am not mad enough 
| to dream love-dreams now. I have no right to 
| look at such as May with any but friendly thoughts 
; and hopes.” 

“ Why not ?” 
| The abrupt question passed Margaret’s lips un- 
' awares, and startled her as much as it did Kent. 











| and all the melancholy gloomed in his eyes again, 
as he said, with pathetic humility: 

“Ten years ago I asked that question of a 
woman whom I loved, and she answered, pointing 
toa mirror which reflected all my ugliness, ‘ Be- 
cause women are not blind.” 

“Cruel! It is such as she who are blind to 
that which is better than mere beauty,” cried 
Margaret, with a flash of the eye, a curl of the 
lip that made her doubly lovely. 

Kent smiled the rare smile that softened his 


manhood, 

“It nearly broke my heart then, but I was tue 
better for it, and have no right to complain, for 
others have been kinder to me than I deserve, 
Ambition was my besetiing sin at thirty; a wo- 
man’s frown killed it, and at forty I have none but 
to live cheerfully for others.” 


glow of genuine admiration and respect for one 
who bore so beautifully the cross which kept a 
deep heart solitary. She said nothing, but that 
glance of approval was better than words, and an 
impulsive gesture welcomed him to a seat boside 
her. 
hour they sat together, where the young lovers 
had so lately been, and talked freely of the future 
which lay before the truants, for a great surprise, 
like a great joy or sorrow, sweeps away artificial 
barriers, and makes strangers iriends, 





————_—_ 





September much excitement has prevailed in the neigh- 
borhood of Speddingsfold, Barnsley, England, in con- 
sequence ot two women claiming to be the true and 


and cowkeeper, who died suddenly a few days before. 


widow with several children. They lived together tor 
some years, and other children were born, Afterward 
his wife died, and in the course of a tew years he 
married his stepdaughter. Ere long he either dis- 
covered that his marriage was not legal, or that another 
had won his affections. The stepdaughter wus there- 
tore discarded, and he marrieda third time. On his 
sudden demise becoming known, the stepdaughter and 
her friends came forward to claim the property. On 
the night of his death the signboard of the shop was 
ruthlessly torn down, and another substituted with the 
name of “ FergusChadwick.’’ The present widow and 
her friends of course repudiated the claim, and an 
extraordinary scene followed. Atthe funeral the excite- 
ment was increased, when, the relatives of both claim- 
ante attended in great force and again urged their claims, 
this time with greater vehemence than politeness; and 
it was only through the interference of the police that 
« breach of the peace was prevented. The greatest 
family feud must come to an end, but this was brought 
toaclose somewhat abruptly. Atter the interment, a 
solicitor’a clerk attended at the deceased’s house, and 
in the presence of the contending parties read a will 
which Mr. Addey fortunately made some time before 





his death, bequeathing the whole of his property to his | 
widow. The new claimant, finding that turther conten- | 


tion was useless, left the house completely vanquished, 
and much disappointed at the turn affairs had taken. 


Tose who areaccustomed to witness merely 
the state of torpor into which many animals, both warm 
| and cold-blooded, enter during the winter months of 
| our northern latitudes, are hardly prepared for the fact 
that within the tropics a large number of other animals 
fell into an analogous condition through the heat and 
drought. We have the authority of Humboldt, sup- 
ported by many observers, for the fact that in Venexuc.a 
and in the region of the Orinoco, “botb land and water 
turtles, the colorsal boas, and many of the smaller spe- 
cies of serpents, lie torpid and mot'valess in the hord- 
ened ground throughout the hot and dry se2zson.”” Tne 
Indiane ofien seek them in their retreat, as articles of 
food, and Humboldt mentions that, on one occasion, a 
party in camp were astonished by a crocodile ’s bre iking 
up his summer quarters in the enclosure where they 
| were sleeping, aid where the reptile had lain buried 
since the disappearance of the waters, It is not un- 
common to see the workmen in Guiana, while digging 
trenches in s garden for planting vagetables, throw 
out several specimens of a species eel (Synbranchus), 
which buried themselves, as is their habit, when the 
dry season approachedp and which, after an imprison- 
ment of two or three months, would have tound their 
way out again with the return of the rainy season. 


An expression of sharp suffering crossed his face, | 


whole face, and said, with the dignity of true | 


Warm and bright over Margaret’s face shone a | 


With a grateful look he took it, and for an | 


Tue Rrvau Wrves.—During the early part of , 


lawful wives of Edward Addey, of that place, grocer | 


It appears that many years ago Mr. Addey married a | 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 
His Personal Habits and Mode of Living. 


Tux following is a translation from a Leipsic 
(German) illustrated paper: 

**From October 1 to Apri! 1 President Johnson rises 
regularly at seven o’clock, and from April till October at 
six, no matter at what hour he may have retired to rest, 
His chamber is furnished with the greatest simplicity, 
A large silver watch—vulgo “iuinip”—which he 
possessed as a tailor’s apprentice, still serves him asa 
timepiece. This (before retiring) he always hangs up 
with his own hands at the head of his bed. In the 
morning Mr. Jobnson first goes to a small bathing-room 
adjoining his bed-chamber—for he is a great believer in 
cold baths, and enjoys them to the fullest extent. He then 


| bestows much attention upon his teeth, which are etill 


very handsome, and next upon his finger-nails, His 
toilet is always completed in half an hour, Hereupon 
he proceeds to his study, where he remains from eight 


to ten o’clock, reading the papers, or writing those 
| remarkable ‘ Messages’ which have so often created a 


sensation. These he sometimes shows to his friends~ 


| the Radicals—before making them public. Before the 


President enters his study, a servant places a very large 
coffee-pot upon the writing-table. Mr. Johnson has s 
great love tor coffee, and while at work consumes with 
great gusto an immense quantity of it, but always with- 
out sugar or ~nilk. 


“No living creature is permitted to enter his study 
while he remains there, with the single exception of a 
great black cat, the declared favorite of the President, 
which, purring, takes its accastomed place on the table 
to the left of his writing mat..iais. From ten to eleven 
o'clock the President receives visi ors, petitioners, 
deputations, ete. At eleven, tog:ther with his f mily, 
he takes lunch, generally of the simplest description. 
At table he is qu.te lively, and genera!ly leads the con 
versation. At twelve he presides at Cabinet meetin; 
or receives Foreign Ambassadors or distinguished 
persons who have sou:ht an audienco. At three he 
takes a walk either in the beautiful gardens which sure 
round the White House or in the city of Washington, 
** He usually st ps off very quickly—one mighi fairly 
call ita sort of trot. Unfortunatly, he has upon one 
of his left toes a corn, which causes him much pain; 
for this reason his left boot is always made larger than 
the right, presenting a curious appearance while walke 
ing. Mr. Johuson smokes constantly, but he has not 
chewed tobacco (a habit to which he was formerly 
| addicted) since he became President. His cigars, of the 
| finest quality, of course, are sent directly trom Havana: 
‘‘Atiour the President goes to dinner, having first 
taken an «appetizer in the shape of a stiff glass 
of whisky. During the meal his nearest and most 
intimate friends post him up in all the most interestingy 
and important items of dsily news. He is fond of 
laughing, and a great lover of witty anecdotes. His 
| frugality has almost become proverbial; he eats very 

littie meat, and never touches pork, especially since 
trichine has been talked of. He is fond of sait-waier 
crabs and fried oysters, and has a passionate liking for 
rice. At five o’clock dinner is generally over. Various 
fine wines are then brought in, of which the President 
takes but very little, closing the meal uniformly with 
another ration of coffee, 

“‘ Mr, Johnson then proceeds immediately to his study. 
reads the evening papers, Congressional documents, 
etc., then devoting some time to favorite literary 
authors, among which Plutarch occupies the first place: 
this in translation, of course. At eight o’clock the 
President takes tea with his family, and returns at nine 
to his study again, where the traditional coffee-pot and 
privileged cat are to receive him in the morning. As 
| trom tifis hour (nine Pp. M.) none can be admitted to his 
presence, he tak:s his ease, snd works either in his 
sirt-sleeves or in 4 great flowered dressing-gown. At 
midnight he retires to rest, having first paid another 
| visit to his bathing room. His sle-p is quiet as his 
conscience, No one has ever heard him snore, and he 
himseif declares that he never dreams. Alter six hours’ 
sleep he te ls perfectiyyrefieshed, and ready to begin 
his active life again, Ha is hardly ever sick, but when 
he fecls unwell he cures himself afier his own fasion, 
| and never lets a doctor come near him. Toward the 
ladies the President is very amiable and polit-, and in 
bis youth is said to have Leen a great ladies’ man. Mr, 
Johnson is an excellent husband and father, always 
equal and pleasant in his disposition, with an open, 
compassionate heart for all his friends,”’ 








THE UNIVERSALITY OF WATER. 


Tax extent to which water mingles with 
bodies apparentiy the most <olid is very wonderful, 
The glittering opal, which beauty wears as an ornament, 
is only fliut and water. Of eve ry 1,200 tuns of earth 
which a landholder has on his estate, 400 are water. The 
snow-capped suinmits of Snowdon and Leu Nevis have 
many millions of tuns of water in a solidified form. In 
every plaster-of-paris statue which an Italian carries 
through our streets for sale there is one pound of water 
to every four pounds of chalk. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water to 
each cubic foot of ita bulk. The potatoes and the tu: nips 
which are boiled for our dinner have, in their raw state, 
the one seventy-five per cent., the other ninety per cent. 
of water, Ifa man weighing ten stony was squeezed flat 
| in a hydraulic press, seven and a bit stone of water 
| would run out, and only two and a half of dry r sidue 

remain. A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five 
| pounds of carbon and ntiroyven, ditiused through five 
and a half pailsiul of water. 

In plants we find water thus mingii: g no less won- 
derfuily. A sunflower evaporates one and a quarter 
pints of water a day, and a cabbage about the same 
quantity. A wheat plant exhales in 172 days about 
100,000 grains of water, An acre of growing wheat, on 
this calculation, draws and pagses out about ten tuns of 
water per day, The sap of plants is the medium througn 
which that mass of finid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 
pump, up which the watery particles run with the 
rapidity of aswiftstream. By the action of the sap, 
various properties may be communicated to the grow- 
ing plant. Timber in France is, tor instance, dyed by 
various colors being mixed with water and poured over 
by the root of the trees. Dahlias are also colored by 
similar process, 


Music rrom Stones.—A curious novelty has 
just been brought to London, and is about to be ex. 
hibited to the public, It consists of a remarkable-looking 
piano, made of flints, suspended from an iron fraa e, 
which are struck with a short fliat to produce the notes, 
| The flints are about forty in number, and elon; ated, 








but of various lengths and thicknerses. They are 
arranged in the orJer of their tone, and the labor and 
juvestigation ot years were reauired Lc fore the compiete 


scale was formed. M. Baudry, the gentleman who has 
mace the instrument, was two years secking for one 
p-riicular stone, or tone—the terms being here almvet 
synonymcus. Swo cther tones were, aiter an aluwost 
endless investigition of flints, obtained from: picecs of 
schist, the only exception te the firt tones which torm 


4 


the iustrurvent. M. Baudre eutertsined some friends 
on Saturday afterncou with a pcriormance on this 
curious instrument, which was much admired, not mily 
for its novelty, but alco for its curious effect. The 


topes are unlike thore of any known instrument, as 
may be readily con.piehended by any one w.o knows 
the ring of a picce of flint, aud porsess a sharpness 
that rendere the periormance peculiar, though by no 
means uvpleasing. The flints are many of taem 
peculiar iu form, and it would be a matter of no swal) 
difficulty to trame any coherent theory of the causes of 
the variety of ton i for they are by no 
means in the exact ra ize or weight of the 
aiderent fints, 


‘ 


tio of the 6 


| 
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4 THE GREAT TEA-SHIP RACE FROM CHINA TO LUNDON—THE TAEPING AND ARIEL RACING UP THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 


an old man came to announce to us that the na- 
tional dance of the bayente was presently to be 
| performed in our honor. The bayente is nothing 
more nor less than the Devil of the Yahuas, This 


RACE OF THE TAEPING AND ARIEL, | 
Up the British Channel. 


Last week we gave a graphic account, com- | ; : 
piled from English papers, of the race of the tea-ships | dance, or rather this step of the devil, Was ©xe- 
from Canton to London, under the incitement of ten | cuted by three coryphées, each imprisoned in a 
shillings extra per tun for the first cargo in dock, and sack made of the outer bark or peel of ligneous 
of the viclory won by the Taeping, by a few minutes | plants in the form of a funnel upside down. The 
only, over the Ariel, that victory being principally due, | mouth of the sack, which reached the knees of the 
after all, to the superior strength ot the steam tug | wearer, was bordered by a fringe of leaves. The 
taking that ship up the Thames from the Downs to the | » ner end, provided with holes for the mouth and 
Santon Godin, Wo give Gis wors 0 apiatied pistane < | hands, was ornamented with a bouquet of leaves 
the Taeping and Ariel, the two which had left all the | ping ate py me ag thy panies yn stn 
others hopelessly out of the race (though the Serica and | loth hich a tightl atl 4 
the Fiery Cross followed just nearly enough to lose), | /0thes, Which were drawn tightly round the body, 
sweeping up the Channel, with every stitch of canvas | the arms of the dancers were compressed in a 


spread, avd presenting only a less exciting spectacle | fashion that prevented the least movement of 


than that of two blooded racers neck and neck. It needs | them. The holes in the mask permitted them to 
not a little nautical knowledge even to be able to name | see and breathe, and at the same time to play a 
the different sails carried by each vessel during that | fiyte which a comrade, as soon as their toilets 
momentous day, when, as the account says, they were | were completed, had introduced into their mouths. 
« running neck and neck up the Channel with a strong 


— pn be hy th " pe eg bo Sad provided at its extremity with a little calabash 


splendid style, sometimes almost on their beam-ends, | full of dried grains and ornamented with plumes 
every sea sweeping their decks.” The fact that these | of the ara, The step of this dance of St. Vitus 
two leading ships had been separated tor the preceding | was composed of a series of movements of the 
seventy days, and yet on the 7th of September found | feet, now slow and soft, now fast and furious. The 
themselves simultaneous- 
ly off the Lizard, and run- 
ning on the same tack 
nearly side by side, seems 
almost to make navigation 
one of the exact sciences, 
as it goes tar to prove how 
closely alike will be the 
course of two vessels of 
nearly corresponding 
speed, sailed by equally 
capable navigators, and 
necessarily worked by the 
same rules of general 
management as to courses, 
winds and currents, 


DANCE OF THE 


BAYENTE 
By the Yahua In- 
dians of South 
Ametica. 


“Wifpil ih ‘ 


M. Pavt Manrcoy, in 
the account of his ad- 


yentures about the 
head-waters of the 
Amazon, gives much 


matter that is curious 
and interesting. The 
following description of 
a peculiar dance of the 
Yahuas deserves both 
epithets : 

“At the end of the 
repast, and after some 
whispered conversation 


carried on bythe Yahuas 


This flute was a reed about thirty inches in length; | 


| sapateo danced by the Indians of the Sierra is very 
like it, The dancers sought one another, avoided 
| one another, and struck each other lustily, ac- 
| companying their diverse evolutions with the 
| whinings of the flute which they had in their 
| mouths, and the: noise which the dry, loose grains 
made in the: calabash. .This diversion did not 
cease until the perspiration fell in streams from 
the cases of bark, and despite the holes in the 
mask, they appeared to be unable to breathe. 
Then they went down on their knees, whilst offi- 
| cious comrades seized with both hands the sack 
which enveloped them, and drew it off without 
| more consideration than one would display in 
| skinning an eel, leaving the dancers, hot, breath- 
| less and purple with exertion, in open view.” 


| 








TICER HUNTING IN THE EAST. 


| Perilous Adventure with a Man-Eater. 


Ir is no secret, even to the dullest of readers, 
that tiger-hunting in the East is not quite that 
| harmless sport involved in pursuing rabbits or 

partridges; but all who have not shared in the 
| exciting pastime do not know how literally the 
tiger-hunter ‘‘ takes his life in his hand”—plays 
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THE DANC2 OF THE BAYENTE BY THE YAHUA INDIANS OF SOUTH AMEBIOA. 





@ game, in fact, in which the winner remains 
alive and the loser emerges—dead! One of the 
most expert and successful of the tiger-hunters ot 
Upper Hindoostan relates the following adventure, 
illustrating the danger of the pursuit and the 
courage of the pursuer—the game being that most 
powerful and ferocious member of the cat tribe 
fully developed in the tiger, known as the ‘‘man- 
eater,” from the fact that when singly matched 
he is almost always victorious against his two- 
legged antagonist : 

Plans, more or less impracticable, were dis- 
cussed, till finally the old Shekarry himself sug- 
gested and volunteered to carry out a plot as 
terrible as it was ingenious. It was this: The 
post-runners to whom the man-eater was 80 
partial, were accustomed to wear at the ends 
of the bamboo, to which was slung the letter- 
bags, a bunch of rings and jingling metals 
that folks might know who was coming. This 
jingling it was assumed had served as a fatal cal! 
for Burra bagh, who hearing it in the still even- 
ing, although a mile distant, would at once know 
that a postman was abroad, and comport himself 
accordingly. The Shekarry proposed that he 
should go alone, armed, and bearing the post 
jingles, ring a challenge 
tothe horrid man-eater. 
and fight him for his 


life. 
The ‘sun had almost 
set as I proceeded 


X\\ down the road, and al- 
though I was perfectly 
cool and as steady as 
possible, I felt cold. 
drops of perspiration 
start from my forehead 
as I approached the 
spot where so many 
victims had been sacri- 
ficed, I passed along 
carefully listening for 
the slightest sound, and 
now and then shaking 
my jingles, 

While ascending the 
side of a ravine, I heard 
a slight noise like the 
erackling of a dry leaf ; 
I paused, and turning 
to the left, fronted the 
spot from whence I 
thought the noise pro- 
ceeded. I distinctly saw 
& movement or waving 
in the high grass, as if 
something was making 
its way toward me; 
then I heard a loud pur- 
ring sound, and saw 
something twitching 
backward and forward 
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behind a clump of low bush and long grass, about 
eight or ten paces from me, and a little in the 
rear. It was a ticklish momen t I felt pre- 
pared ; I stepped back a couric in order 
to get a better view, which action probably saved 
my life, for immediately the brute sprang into the 
middle of the road, alighting about six feet from 
the place where I was standing ; I fired a hurried 
shot ere he could gather himself up for another 
spring, and when the smoke cleared away, I saw 
him rolling over and over in the dusty road, 
writhing in his death-agony, for the shot had en- 
tered the neck and gone downward into his chest. 
I stepped on one side and gave him my second 
barrel behind the ear, when a slight tremor passed 
over his limbs, and all was still. The man-eater 
was dead and his victims avenged. 








JAPANESE MAKERS OF CARTES 
DE: VISITE. ss 


Let it not be supposed that the Japanese, of 
whose peculiarities Americans have had excep- 
tional opportunities of judging, are behind us in 
the art of making likenesses—such as they are !— 
or of getting up astonishing photograph albums 
of everybody whom one wishes to see—or avoid. 
The making of cartes de visite is a recognized trade 
among the people of two swords and unnumbered 
tails ; and, while they scarcely rival our best artists 
in celerity, and know little or nothing about draw- 
ing, it is not to be denied that, in color and finish, 
their work (like that. of their cousins the Chinese) 
shames the best productions of American or even 
French ateliers. The mode of manufacture is 
pretty well conveyed by our illustration, while 
there is yet not much danger that the exact mode 
will be stolen and appropriated by their rivals in 
this country. 

The makers of cartes, by the way, have another 
occupation in copnection. When a Japanese youth 
of means is about to change his position ‘“‘ for 
better or worse,” he not only requires wedding- 
cards, but must also pay tribifte to his bride in 
the shape of a costly present, which our indus- 
trials also manufacture and furnish. These mar- 
riage presents are droll little cabinets of lacquer 
and gold, with drawers and recesses of all shapes 
and sizes ; richly embossed bowls, cups and boxes; 
indoos, needzgees, images carved in wood or 
irory or in cast metal; gorgeous silks and satins; 
embroidery of gold and silver, tapestry, rich 
keremous and obes, wonderful porcelain, kani 
bottles and saki bottles; such are a few of the 
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A THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH A MAN-EATER. 


pardon of these little savages, and they fled from 
the room with the joyful cries of a bird suddenly 
freed from its cage.” 


Little Boats that have Crossed 
the North Atlantic. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Tue safe passage of the little ship ‘‘ Red, 
White and Blue ” (of which we gave certain pic- 
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JAPANESE ARTISTS MAKING CARTES DE VISITE. 


-varied contents of these trunks. Our carte de 
visite makers also manufacture many of these 
cabinets and even many of their costly contents. 








PENITENCE IMPOSED ON YOUNC 
GIRLS OF THE MARAHUAS. 


In connection with the bayente dance of the 
Yahua Indians of South America (head-waters of 
the Amazon), we also give an illustration in the 
present number of the penances sometimes im- 
posed by missionaries upon the young girls of the 
tribe. It may be mentioned, in connection, that 
the Marahuas, instead of shaving their heads, 
enameling their faces with black hieroglyphics, 
and displaying pieces of silver and plumes of ara, 
like some of the other tribes, are content to wear 
their hair long and adorn the sides of .their 
mouths, in which holes are made for the purpose, 
with thorns of the palm tree six inches in length. 
They admire in the tiger its strength, its ferocity, 
and its cunning, and their fixed idea is to resemble 
it physically and morally. They plant thorns 
about their mouths in order to simulate these 
mobile nrustaches with which nature has endowed 
the tiger and cat species. Although baptism and 
their recognition as Christians impose on them 
the obligation of clothing themselves, they prefer 
to go naked as in the good old days of their 
history, when there were no white men to bother 
them. Still they are, in a measure, amenable to 
the authority of the missionaries. M. Pau] 
Marcoy gives an anecdote, which we translate, of 
this influence, and supplying the incident under 
notice : 

“Going into the room where I had slept, I 
found there two httle girls in the posture of sup- 
plicants. A naughty fit of laughter which they 
had not been able to repress during prayer 
induced the missionary to condemn them to 
regard the blank wall on their knees for twelve 
consecutive hours. The tallest of the two, com- 
pletely tired out, had squatted on her haunches 
and gone comfortably to sleep. 





I obtained the | 


torial and other illustrations last week) from New 

York to the English coast in about the same time 
ordinarily consumed by a sailing-vessel of full 
size, has naturally afforded the theme of many 
conversations on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the light of this experience (as suggested at the 
close of last week’s description of the voyage), the 
whole subject of size as a necessity for sea-going 
vessels seems to come under review, though there 
is no probability that passengers will ever be 
found preferring skiffs to two-thousand-tun ships 
for such a voyage, or even that the adventure of 
the second navigator Hudson and his mate Fitch 
will soon be repeated. Generation after generation 
has wondered at the daring of Columbus going on a 
voyage intended to reach from continent to con- 
tinent in three vessels no larger than the Santa 
Maria, Pinta and Nigna (neither of which would 
seem to have reached one hundred tuns) ; but 
even making allowance for the difference in mas- 
tery of the science of navigation between 1492 and 
1866 and the comparative strength of a vessel of 
the same size constructed then and now—even 
with all this, the Genoese navigator scarcely did a 
more daring thing for his day than the Yankee 
sailors have done for ours. And in the same proof 
that very small vessels can live at seasand not be 
overrun and swamped even by ordinary storms, 
not only is the probability rendered greater that 
the Norsemen did cross to the northern coasts of 
America many hundreds of years ago and leave 
there the relics of ruins and armor which have so 
perplexed antiquaries, but the stories of the Phe- 
nician triremes venturing beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), and of the Roman 
galleys making their way direct from Spain and 
Southern Gaul to the coasts of Britain, assume a 
consistency and possibility which have been before 
denied them. Granted that a very small vessel, 
properly rigged, can live in the sea of the North 
Atlantic or Western Ocean through the chances of 
more than a month, and actually make the ordi- 
nary progress of a large sailing-ship, and more 
has been demonstrated than most people see in 
this otherwise foolhardy and useless adventure, 
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But the principal purpose of this paper is not to 
call attention to the philosophical question in- 
volved, but to furnish a few reminders of what the 
majority of readers have no doubt forgotten, if 
they ever knew—that the North Atlantic has before 
been crossed by very small vessels within the 
present century, and crossed in safety, though in 
no well-authenticated instance has the craft been 
so infinitesimally small as the ‘‘Red, White and 
Blue.” 


Schooners of from one hundred to two hundred 
tuns have, of course, crossed repeatedly—the 
yacht America, going over to the great regatta at 
Cowes in 1851, being a notable instance as one 
among the earliest of the yachts. Several English 
yachts of moderate size followed, and among them, 
as will be remembered, three or four years ago, 
came the schooner-yacht of the Commodore of the 
Royal Yacbt Club, Mr. Archdekne, on a summer 
run over sea, in which even the ladies of his 
family participated. More than once, too, within 
the last ten years, pilot-boats connected with the 
service at this port (New York) have made the 
transit of the Western Ocean, added experience | 
and additional skill in building having of late | 
years made that class of vessel among the sea- 
worthiest of all craft afloat, and the equal, if not 
the superior, of the traditional Yankee and Nova 
Scotia fishing-smack—the very sea-gull of the 
waters. Almost any of the best pilot-boats of this 
day, it may be supposed, might copy the arrogant 
conduct of the smack-man in the neighborhood of 
one of the coast light-ships, some thirty or forty 
years ago—an incident which has since been very 
often, and still not too often, related. According 
to the tradition, which has an unmistakable 
smell of salt-water, one night when the equinox 
was fairly commencing, and the increase of the 
storm dashing the waves with such fury around 
the old light-ship that there was doubt whether 
she would not either founder at her moorings or 


| ship itself! 





break from them and go ashore —just as dusk was 
closing, a little tiny speck of a fishing-smack was 
seen to dash up and take in her rag of sail only a 
hundred or two of yards away from the light. | 
Directly it became evident to the people on the | 
light-ship that the smack was about coming to 
anchor, and the danger of any such proceeding in 
such a sea, and the certainty that no shot of 
cable carried by so small a boat could be sufficient 
to reach bottom in such a depth of water, induced 
the light-keeper to hail a warning through his 
trumpet. 

** Boat ahoy! 
to do there ? 


What in thunder are you trying 
Do you suppose that you are ina 











harbor! Don’t you know that this is the light-ship, 
thatwe have two hundred fathomsof cable out, and 
that you could neither touch bottom nor live an 
hour in this sea !” 

The light-keeper seems to have Deen somewhat 
surprised by the reply that came back above the 
storm, shouted through a tin horn in lieu of a 
trumpet, and marked by the strong nasal twang 
of the extreme Down-Easter : 

“I say, yeou, neow! go to Jerusalem with 
your old light-ship! Know what I am about, I 
reckon! If the Saucy Sally, fisherman, couldn’t 
pay out more cable and line in a bit of a blow, 
ennyhow or ennywheres, than sich a confounded 


| old tub as that, she’d jest pull up killock and go 
| hum—she would!” 


Whereupon the benevolent light-keeper desisted 


| from a task that seemed to be met so thanklessly ; 


and the Saucy Sally commenced paying out her 
cable, continuing in that line until she appeared 
to be a spider spinning herself away to a thread, 
and riding, directly, at much longer spring than 
could be supplied by all the cable of the light- 
To which it only need be added that 
while the light-ship eventually broke from her 
moorings and went ashore, the Saucy Sally rode 
out the gale without damage—all hands below 
and the companion barred—giving a better idea 
than had before been entertained of the shot of 
cable carried by a Down-East smack-man, and her 
capacity for living ‘“‘ennyhow or ennywheres.”’ 

But to return (as the little ship is not very 
likely to do, in the same way as she went over!) 
In the successful adventure of the “‘ Red, White 
and Blue” another voyage almost coincident 
seems to have been quite ignored—that of a yacht 
which ran across from Newport, Rhode Island, to 
Plymouth in England, in May or June last, in less 
than twenty days—about a day per tun, and her 
tunnage less than twenty. The rame and the 
exact figures are not at hand, but the files of the 
daily papers will show that such an adventure 
was really made, and passed over as by general 
consent, 

There have been two more remarkable passages 
across the North Atlantic than either of those 
named, excepting, perhaps that by the “little 
ship,” and one of them far excelling it in some 
particulars. Both were made many years since, 
before the memory of the rising generation ; and 
one of them requires very white hairs indeed on 
the head of the man who could have been a 
witness of any part of it. And they are both 
worth brief relation, because they demonstrate 
that the North Atlantic can be crossed by very 
small vessels even in heavy storms—occasionally. 

It must be now something more than sixty years 
since the commercial and social aristocracies of 
New York went wild over the advent of a certain 
English “ glass of fashion and moid of form,” who 
came from the Belgravia of that time to shed his 
refulgence on the benighted heathenism of the 
days before Hull and Decatur. Colonel Anthony 
Duer, the new-comer, was a scion of the British 
aristocracy--a grandnephew of the Earl of Thing- 
amy or a second cousin of the Duke of What-do- 
ye-call him —at least so his whole package of re- 
commendatory letters announced; and as we had 
not then been visited by shoals of British lordlings 
on shooting-excursions and summer tours, and as 
the rarity of even English nobility had not then 
been flung into the shade by the recollection of a 
live prince, the belles of the Murray Hill of that 
day (the Bowling Green and Battery Place) found 
an immense sensation in the presence of even 
this offshoot of the aristocracy of birth which 
they had themselves so lately shaken off; while 
their husbands and lovers and brothers fited and 
flattered the handsome and courtly-mannered 
Englishman—even if they were jealous of him— 
invited him to their houses, gave him dinners, 
and lent him money ! 

In those italicised words lies tne gist of the 
whole matter connecting Colonel Anthony Duer 
with the problem of crossing the Atlantic in a 
small vesse]. The Colonel, who had so many let- 
ters, ran out of money, occasionally awaiting re- 
mittances ; but that seemed to be no consequence, 
as he was about investing large sums in American 
securities, and as the drafts for those investments 
were then on their way. One day they came 
large drafts—covering many thousands of pounds, 
and there was no difficulty in negotiating them, 
with such unimpeachable names as they bore and 
in favor of a gentleman introduced by such letters. 
So in a day or two thereafter the banking-houses 
of Broad and William streets yielded up to the 
handsome and feted Colonel, something more than 
one hundred thousand dollars, and the valuable 
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paper went into the strong boxes of the bankers, 
waiting transmission back to England. The next 
day the obligations of the Colonel in the way of 
borrowing, then probably reaching fifteen or 


twenty thousand dollars, were all to be met. That | 


day came, but the Colonel did not, Alarm was 
excited on his behalf, under the impression that 
he might have met with foul play on account of 
his money. But this was somewhat tempered on 
the discovery that all his baggage had disappeared 
from his lodgings. It teok two days thereafter, 
under the defective arrangements of shipping 
lists then in vogue, to discover that Colone! 
Anthony Duer had slightly misspelled his name ; 
that the proper spelling would have been “ Doer,” 


as he had “done” his friends very materially; | 
that his letters had been forged, and his drafts | 


ditto; that he was a wholesale adventurer and 
swindler, and that he was then on his way to 
England, on board the good (but not very rapid) 
old packet-ship Thomas Jefferson. Not very rapid, 
and yet as rapid as her class, and as before the 
full discovery of the swindle the ship had been 
three days at sea, and as there were then neither 
steamers for pursuit nor cables for advice, the 
prospect for overhauling seemed about as remote 
as that of the millennium. 

There was one active genius among the de- 
frauded, however, who felt that it ‘“ would never 
do to give it up so, Mr. Brown,” and who, in- 
timately connected with the shipping interest, 
cast about for some resource in that dilemma. Be- 
fore that day closed he had fixed his ideas and 
his affections on one of the pilot-boats which 


craft, of which the name is now unfortunately for- 
gotten, though there is some impression that she | 
may have been called the Robert Gracie. The 
Gracie let her be, for the subsequent purposes of | 
this narrative at all events. The pilot-boats of | 
that period were very different from those of the 
present, the largest of them scarccly reaching 
twenty tuns, and their finding almost as deficient 
in comparison. But the Gracie had an adven- 
turous skipper, and when the offer was made him 
that be shouid have ten thousand dollars of cer- 
tainty of he would make the run to Liverpool as 
rapidly as possible, and that the sum should be 
twenty thousand if he would reach that port in 
advance if the Thomas Jefferson, he considered 
only afew moments, then consulted his owners, 
and then said ‘‘ Done!” 

Within six hours afterward, with a picked crew, 
an officer of justice and one of the defrauded on 
board, the Gracie ran down the bay and out of 
the Hook in the teeth of a gathering storm, and | 
put to sea, and, as all the timorous belic ved, to 
**Davy Jones's Locker!” What she encountered, 
breasting the stormy winds and stormier waves of 
the Western Ocean, under al] the sai! that could 
be carried with any possibility of safety—who 
shall pretend to imagine! One of the men was 
living, not many years ago, who shared in that 
perilous voyage in the face of the equinoctial 
gales; and he used to declare that ‘the little 
craft went under water all the time—he’d he 
dashed if she didn’t!” and there was probably no 
exaggeration in his more explicit slatement that 
“not one of them had a dry thread on his back | 
from the Hook to the Chops of the Channel.” One | 
man was swept over the low-bulwarks, in mid- 
ocean, and lost; but the Gracie managed to keep 
above water, though in a terribly shaken con- 
dition, and went into the Mersey some forty-cight 
hours before the Thomas Jefferson. When Col- 
onel Anthony Duer stepped on the wharf at Liver- 
pool, from the lighter which had brought the 
passengers ashore, he was tapped on the shoulder 
by a New York officer and at the same moment 
saluted, not over-affectionately, by one of his 
defrauded “ friends.” 

It seems a pity that the upshot of.this adven- 
turous cruise in the cause of justice cannot be 
given more favorably; but so far as recollection 
goes, the result was by nomeans what it should 
have been. Whether Colonel Duer really had in- 
fiuential friends in England, or whether the | 
British authorities simply refused to aid the 
_American in plucking and punishing a swindler, 
the impression is-that very little of the money, if 
any part of it, was recovered, as certainly the 
handsome Colonel was neither ‘‘ extradited” or 
subjected to any punishment at home. . The 
skipper of the Gracie received his money, how- 
ever, and the defrauded had the consolation 
ot knowing that if they had not ‘“‘ commanded suc- 
cess” they had at least “deserved” it. The little | 
pilot-boat seems to have, remained at the other 
side of the water, under sale tc parties there who 
bought her on account of her strength and sail- 
ing qualities: or, it she ever came back again, she 
did so in calmer weather and so quietly that her 
return has not been remembered. 

The second adventure is only half the distance 
back in the past, of the former, it having occurred 
during Jackson’s Presidency and about the time 
when the omens of war with France were gather- 
ing so thickly—1832 to 1834. And one of the most 
remarkable and romantic events in all history, 
embodying that peculiar feature of surprise which 
gas inspired so many poems and dramas, may 
yet be mentioned very briefly. 

In the spring of that year (whatever the exact 
date) Captain Hall, commanding a Staten Island 
oyster-sloop of twelve to fifteen tuns (certainly 
not beyond fifteen) left the Capes of Virginia one 
morning with a westerly wind, bound for New | 
York and a market for his oysters. When too far 
out to make the Capes again, the west wind in- 
creased to a gale, and that to something like a 


hurricane ; and, to tell a long story very bricfly,”| 


the captain found himself “ blown off”—a phrase 
which coasters only too well understand. With 
wind and sea both increasing, any attempt to get 
to windward was madness, and nothing remained 
but to batten down everything, reduce sail to as 
near “bare poles” as possible, and trust to 
Providence in “scudding.”” But the storm did 


not abate for many days ; and for all those many | 
days the question at what moment the little craft ' 





| intending to go home by the first packet, he didn't 
chanced to be in port, a staunch and fleet little | 
| events, he did not write » and upon that omission, 


| in the yard and surrounding the door. 


| constable and auctioneer, uttering a well-known 


| furnished by personal memory and the relations 


| career of a “special” attached to an illustrated publica- 


would founder from the very height of the seas 
overrunning her must have been a painfully in- 
teresting one. She was in good trim, however, 
and kept tight; and though the captain and his 
two men very soon ran out of their ordinary pro- 
visions and could keep no fire for cooking in any 
such sea-way, yet, fortunately, oysters were 
| among the things that could be eaten raw, and 
they fared sumptuously on that pabulum for which 
(in small quantities) New York pays annually 
about three millions of dollars. 

When the westerly gale, after more than two 
weeks, abated sufficiently to make progress west- 
ward possible, Captain Hall found himself more 
than two-thirds of the way across the Atlantic! 
and in due direction for the coast of France, 
Under such circumstances, and falling in with no 
vessel that could relieve them, there was but one 


of a Mr. Ridgeway Glover, sald to be under your and 
the Smithsonian’s patronage. 

I became acquainted with him in the fore part of July 
last, at Fort Laramie, traveled with him from that place 
here. He was in an envagement w'th the Sioux Indians 
on the 20th of July, on Crazy Woman Fork of Powder 
River, and behaved with great coolness and bravery ior 
&@ non-combatant, 

He was very careless of life, traveling frequently by 
himself—one time to the snow range of big Horn 
mountains—with nothing but a butcher-knife, though 
the coun abounds with wolves, black, grizzly and 
cinnaman bears, and ferocious savages. 

Yesterday movning he was coming from a cabin, some 
six miles from this place, by himself, when he was killed 
by Arapahoe Indians (supposed tobe) and scalped. His 
body was recovered and brought in, and will be buried 
in the Post burying-ground. He was shot with a ball 
and instantly killed, the bal] passing near his heart. I 
mention this fact that his friends muy be relieved of 

e horrors of savage torture. I do not know his ad- 
dress, and so the publication of this seems the more 
pescematy for the information of any relatives or near | 

ends, 





resource—to hold their course eastward, and so 
make land at the earliest possible day. The little 
oyster-sloop that had lived through such a storm | 
had little difficulty in comparatively good weather, ! 
and one day, about three weeks after leaving the | 
Capes of Virginia, the good people of L’Orient, 
south-western coast of France, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a vessel of peculiar build coming 
into their harbor, and shortly afterward of eating 
such oysters as they had never before tasted in 
the whole course of their miserable lives! Added 
to all this, the Staten Island skipper found himself 
in a land of which he had before only dreamed, 
without ever expecting to see it. Sight-seeing 
dazzied his eyesa little ; and is it any wonder that, 


write to advise his friends of his safety? At all 





and some delay of the captain iu France, hangs the 


| remainder, and by no means the least interesting 


portion of the adventure. 

Capt. Hall, after selling his oysters and his sloop | 
in France, and making rather a good thing of both, 
returned from Havre to New York on the packet- 
ship Sully, on the same run which brought home 
Mortimer Livingston from his ministry at the 
French court, in obedience to his recall by Presi- 
dent Jackson, He landed at New York ea¥fly in | 
tle morning, and went down to Staten Island an 
hour or two later, having been absent about four | 
months, No intimation of his approach or even 
of his existence had reached the island, and the | 


| captain seems to have thought that there was no 
| occasion of its doing so, 


Landing from the ferry- | 
boat, he footed across the fields leading to his 
little house, not far from the North Shore. Some- 
what to his surprise, he found a crowd of people 
The cap- 
tain’s heart stood still for a moment. Good heaven, 
what could have happened? Was some member 
of his family dead, and was this gathering the 
funeral? But he was reassured the moment after 
by hearing a well-known voice, that of the town- 


cry. It was no funeral; they were simply seiling 
off at auction his worldly goods and chattels, as 
that of a man very much drowned at sea, and 
upon whose effects due administration had been 
had by his mourning widow and sympathizing 
friends! 

Local tradition says that there was a bit of 
sensation when the captain stepped suddenly in, 
realizing the joke at once, and bid pretty stiffly 
for one of his favorite bedsteads. One and another 
recognized bim and screamed, under the impres- 
sion that his ghost had made its appearance. 
Then the cry extended to the back room, from 
which his wife, in her widow’s weeds, staggered 
out, screamed louder than any of-the rest, and 
fell in a dead faint upon the floor, while the 
auction-room presented one of those scenes of 
surprise, gratulation and confusion which the 
stage sometimes vainly attempts to imitate— 
everybody asking questions at once, everybody 
answerin +, and the returned defunct for one mo- 
ment a hero of the first eminence, 

Mrs. Captain Hall lived, of course; it would 
have been cruel to allow her to die then and there, 
And the captain, up to the last knowledge of the | 
North Shore by the writer, was still living, and in 
the full enjoyment of that celebrity belonging to 
a man who had carried oysters to France, instead 
of disposing them at Fulton market. And with 
the culmination of his adventure must also close 
this somewhat too long paper, so inevitably sug- 
gested by late events, and the materials for it 





of those who figured in those incidents too far 
back in the early portions of the century for per- 
sonal recollection. 








THE FATE OF A FRANK LESLIE 
“‘ SPECIAL.” 


As is well known, Frank Lestie’s Inuvstra- 
TED NEWSPAPER has made one of ite attractive speciati- 
tics the scenery and incident of the great West; and | 
scarcely any of our readers need be told that, while the | 
sketches which we have published have been invariably | 
authentic and prepared with care, the pursuit ot the data | 
from which they have been prepared has been by no 
means free from danger as well as persistent toil. The 





tion, intending and determined to keep up with the 
times, is no child’s play, as it is no sinecure; and some- 
times—alas! that we should be compelled to say so— 
sometimes life is periled in the pursuit,quite as seriously 
as in the more deadly occupation of war. The following 
two letters explain themselves, in the record of the sad 
fate of one of our specials in Dacotah Territory, in Sep- 
tember; and they at the same time vividly illustrate the 
truth of which we have been speaking—that human | 
life as well as human comfort is the price sometimes 
paid for that luxury of illustration of current events 
and peculiar scenery which has now become an absolute 
pecessity with the American people. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned, the first of the two appended letters 
conveys @ graphic but rather threatening picture of the 
situation of the Plains, "with reference to our present 
and future relations with the more warlike and preda- 
tory Indian tribes: 
Fort Pati Keanvey, D. T., Sept. 18, 1866. 


| palatability, A comparison of the two is subjoined: 


| food. The advantaye which meat possesses o! being 





Publisher of Frank Leslie's Illustrated ar $ 
Srn—I take this rhethod of informing you of the death 


We are in a state of Indian war, and have been since | 
about the middle of July. They appeared in number, as | 
near as I could guess 200, dashed up close to the fort, and 
made a bold dash to cut off one or two of our oulposts 
nega sa but we op: ned on them with a twelve-pound 

rass piece, and an introduction to two or three shells 
seemed very distasteful, The left, with no loss io us 
but the loss of glory. 

I learned trom the commanding officer of this place 
that they had captured near 600 head of horses, mules 
and oxen, and, as near as I can judge, have kiiled forty 
soldiers and civilians. 

I have but little doubt that we are doomed to a formid. 
able Indian war. Yours, Davip WHITE, 

Post Chaplain, 





\ 
Forr Lanamtr, D. T., 
September 25th, 1866. 
Publisher Frank Leslie’s Ilustraicd Newspaper :— 

It devolves upon me to convey to you the sad intelli- 
gence that Mr. Rengaild or Ridgeway Glover, your 
“special artist” for these plains, was murdered on 
Monday last, the 17th inst. He was out sketching for 
you—his long absence occasioned nov little anxiety— 
and a party went out (membcrs of the 18th Infantry), 
and found his body. The head was iound a few yards 
off, complete!y severed from the trunk, scalped. The 
body was disemboweled, and then fire placed in the 





cavity. His remains, hurribly mutilated, were decently 
interred, and search made for his appara us, but it could 
not be tound. M.:,Glover, though an eccentric and 


peewee being, was generally respected by all who knew 


im. He requested me, as a parting injunction, in 
July, in case he was killed, to notity you. 1! do so sor- 
rowtully ; this occnrred near Fort Philip Kearney. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Samvuet L. PETERS, 
18th U. 8, Infantry. 


CHEESE AS FOOD 





Caresr, we think, in this country, is rather 
consumed as an appetizer than as a substantial article 
of food. But ifitcan be shown that as an article of | 
food, at present prices, it is as cheap or cheaper than 
any other animal food, it may assume a different po- 
sition upon the table. Compare it with butter. Butter | 
costs now, and upon the average, twice a8 much as 
cheese; but good cheese cons’sts of one-haif butter. 
Suppose we substimte cheese for butter upon the tea- 
table. If we consume twice as much of the former, we 
get our allowance of the latt-r, and a large proportion 
of the most useful flesh and brain-producing food to 
boot, and all for the same money, We think the idea is: 
worth the tavorai.'e consideration of every tea-table in 
the land. Comp «re it with butchers’ meat. A pound 
of cheese costs #:-out the same as a pound of bam, and 
say one-fourth: vre than a pound of average beef. Let 
us callin chem: ry to aid us in estimating their relative 
value. New cli ese a few weeks old consists of: Water, 
40.56 parts in 100; casein, 28.25; butter, 27.41; ash, 
8.73; total, 100. Beef consists of: Lean meat, 85 parts 
in 100; fat, 5; bone, 10; total, 100. And the lean meat 
of: Water, 77 parts in 100; solubie matter, 5 to 7; fibre, 
with cellular tissue, vessels and nerves, 15 to 18. The 
soluble matter, fibres, etc., are equivalent to the casein 
in the cheese; probably no richer, if as rich, in flesh 
and brain-producing power. 

To use the mo.'ern language of science, no richer in 
animal force. Taking into account the greater amount 
of water, the great loss of bone, and the great waste 
generally, there is not a donbt but that cheese, at the 
same price, could be advantageously substituted for 
meat upon the table, both on the score of economy and 


New Cheese, Butchers’ Meat, 
per cent. per cent. 
10 








40.58 65 
28.25 20 
27.44 5 
3.75 mt 
100.00 100 


It would be easy to show that at even a greater differ- 
ence than exists in price, cheese is by far the cheaper 


consumed with the cheaper vi getable iood, which goes 
so largely into consuinption, will, of course, offset, toa 
great extent, this advantage. Still, this is a subject 
worth thinking of by every househdider in the land. 








Mr. Hupson Guryey’s Doa.—This touching 
tale was told by a friend of the late Mr. Hudson Gurney. 
He says: “One morning I was sitting on business with 
Mr. Gurney, when I heard a: pattering of feet behind, 
and the door silently oper. I turned to see who was 
listening to us, and the Newioundland dog quietly en- 
tered the room, and, standing in the centre, iouked on 
me cold, and on his master kindly. ‘This,’ said Mr. 
Hudson, ‘is one of my most fait!:ful friend@ he has 
come to pay me his usual morning visit.’ Turning to 





the dog, ne continued: ‘i’m alittle better to-day, but 
not much; one morning you will miss me: I shall be 
dead.’ The dog, as though endowed with human in- 
stinct, gave a low moan, and advancing to his master, 


| placed his huge paw, with a gentleness that would hardiy 


have crushed a fly, on Mr. Gurney’s knee; that done, 
he raised himself on his hind legs, and placed the other 
on Mr. Gurney’s shoulder, and, licking bis tace, seemed 
to pat him on his back with an expression of countenance 
which a'most said: ‘Come, come, don’t be downhcarted! 


* You are very bad, but you’ll get better by-and by.’ Mr. 


Gurney perfectly understood him, since he repli.d: 
‘It’s no use; I tell you I shall die!’ The dog moaned 
again. ‘And now,’ continued tie owner of Keswick, 
‘you must go; for I am busy with this gentleman,’ 
The dog looked at his master, then at me, and tuen 
silently quitted the room. A month or so after, Mr. 
Gurney was a corpse.” 


More Furies THAN HE Barcarnep For !—The 
late Sir Alexander Gordon Cumming was an exceedingly 
skillful fly-tier for angling; ani the following anecdote 
will illustrate at once his humor and his nimbleness of 
finger. He and the late Sir Francis Sykes were fishing 
together on one occasior, and Sir Francts was bewailing 
his inability to get a stuck of well-tied flies. “I would 
give any money,” he said, “to get such flies as 
tuose of yours.” ‘Very well,” replied Sir Alex- 
ander, “1 will tie you a lot, and you shail have 
tiem at the ordinary market price.”” The offer waq 
gladly accepted four as many as he could make; 
and the weather just then becoming bad for several 
days, Sir Alexander retired to his room and set diligently 
to work. At length one fine morning, much w the sur- 

rise of Sir Francis, his aristocratic employé ap 
Cotese him with a tray covered with flies; and his sur- 
prise was by no means diminished when he found he 
had to pay thirty pounds for the result of his unlimited 
ts) 








CLOCK&AAND LOTTERIES—A 
STMMPCE STORY. 


A rorrten journal gives the following history 
of an extraordinary clock: In 1800 the widow of a poor 
Protestant clergyman, named Herold, lived in the small 
town of Libau, in Courland. She was exceedingly 
charitable, One winter’s night an officer passed 
through Libau, on his way to the army. He asked at 
the inn for some warm beverage, but could obtain none; 
he applied in vain at several private houses; it was not 
until he knocked at the clergyman’s widow’s door that 
he at last obtained a dish of hot tea, It greatly com. 
forted the weary soldier. Just before he set out on hig 
journey he offered her money for her pains. She de 
clined accepting money. He remembered he had a lot 
tory ticket in his pocket; the prize was a clock reckoned 
ty be worth $64,000, He made the widow accept this 
ticket as @ souvenir ofhim. It long remained forgotten 
in a drawer her children had so often played with it 
asa “picture,” it was torn well nigh to pieces. The 
number which drew the capital prize was repeatedly an- 
nounced in the newspapers, but no one came to claim 
the valuable clock. One day a gentleman happened to 
enter her house, and seeing the mutilated lottery ticket 
stuck between tl:e glass and frame of a looking-glass, 
glanced cursorily at it and was amazed to discover the 
often advertised number of the ticket which had drawn 
the capital prize in the clock lottery. The valuable clock 
was given to the poor clergyman’s wife. The Emperor 
of Russia offered her $16 000 cash and a life annuity of 
$800 for it. She accepted the imperial offer, and the 
clock is to this day one of the chief ornaments ot the Win- 
ter Palace at St. Petersburg. The exterior of the clock 
represents an autique Greek temple, and the interior 
ecntains two orchestras which play together one of the 
most celebrated picces of Mozart’s “‘ Don Juan.”” The 
widow strove to discover the name of her unknown 
benefactor, and although the Czar ordered the police to 
aid her, all her efforts werein vain. He probably 
perished in battle. In the Winter Palace there is another 
extraordinary clock, made by Cox, the eminent English 
clock-maker. Potemskine purchased it in 1780 asa pres- 
ent to the Empress Catlarine II. Whenever the hour 
strikes, a peacock wou.d turn toward the spectators and 
maj: stically spread its tail, wh ch glittered with a thou- 
sand colors, formed by precious stones, a cock would 
crow, a owl would move its eves, an elephant would 
wreath its proboscis and wag its tai!; at every beat ofthe 
pendulum an insect weuld fly on a mushroom, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Waar word is there of five letters that by 
taking away two leaves one ?—Stone, 


Went Matcrep.—A contempora y mentions 
the marriage of Mr. John Sweet to Miss Ann Sour. It 
is propable they mean to set up the lemonade busi- 
ness. 


A coppLeR once returned thanks through the 
newspapers to the fi:e department for saving his stock, 
This caused great laughter, till a person observed that 
his stock was his awl, 


A BAcHFLon, seeing the words ‘ Families 
Supplied” over the door of a shop, stepped in and said 
he would take a wile and two children, 


WuHen the defeated Austrian files 
Across the Alpine ridge, 

Fair Venice, with her Bridge o’ Sighs, 
Will secon her sighs abridge. 


Tue alderman who was lately injured by the 
accidental discharge of his duty, is reported to be ina 
fair way o1 recovery. He says he’il never be caught 
that way again while in the {ull possession of his 
senses, 


ReE¥FLection By ay IntsH Lover.—It’s a great 
pleasure to be alone, especiaily when you have your 
swectheart with you. 


THE inteligctual and scientific superiority of 
the fish is vouchc« r im the fact that no single in- 
stance of a sulmarine telegraph cable being injuied by 
a fish of «7 y kind or size has yet occurred. Eve 
crea\ure un fins flies trom it; so that it fares muc 
better ‘san the wire on the land in India, where the 
me seys are persuaded that the poles and lines are 

ccted for them to use in gymn.-stic exercises, 


Arcuimepes being asked to go and heara 
person who imitated the nightingale to perfection, 
answered ; “‘I have heard the nightingale herselt.’’ 


Wnuat is the difference between a summer 
dress in winter and an extracted tooth? One is too 
thin, and the otler tooth out—(too thout)! 


‘Tom Moorg, the poet, used to tell a good 
story of the gentleman, who, when he was short of 
money, and his relatives were. stingy and reiractory, 
used to threaten his fumily with the publication of his 
poems. The invariable and immediate result was as 
much cash as he wanted. 


Ir doesn’t follow that, because we have taken 
a perilous step, we ovght to retrace it, She wasn’t a 
wise old woman who crossed a bridge, and on being 
toli that it was labeled “* dangerous,” turned, and re- 
crossed it in all haste. ° 


Ropcers, the poet-banker, once said: ‘‘ If1 
were compelled to make a choice, I would not hesitate 
to prefer despotism to anarchy,” ‘Then you would 
do,” replied Horne Tooke, “just as our ancestors did 
in the days of the Reformation: they rejected purgatory 
and kept hell.” 


Sipyey Sarra said that a certain person was 
so fond of contradicting, that he would throw up the 
window in the night and contradict the watchmen call 
ing the hour. 


Serriine up A Dovntrrr.—The following is, 
of course, not intended for our lady readers, since the 
word “ bieeks” appears in it. It is merely a bonne 
bouche tor our biblical scholars: The ladies of the con- 
grevation of Dr. , Edinburgh, lately determined to 
present the doctor with a puipit-gown. The doctor, on 
the Sunday atter it was presented, intimated to the peo- 
ple ot the church: 

“The ladies have been kind enough to present me 
with « pulpit-gown; but lest any member should object 
to my wearing it, I shan’t put it on yet, and will hear 
objections on Tuursd+y night.” 

Nobody came to object but an old lady. The doctor 
aid: 

“Well, Janet, what objections have you to the pulpit- 
zown ?”” 
at Aweel, sir,”’ said Janet, “we never read of the 
Apostle Paul wearine a gown.” 

The doctor said (and there was a significance in the 
reply): 

4 You are quite right, Janet; but we never read ot St, 
P: ul wearing breeks (trowsers).”’ 

That satisfied the old lady. 


Tue Portland Relief Committee tell of a man 
who, two or three days ago, applied for aid. He was 
requested to answer several ques(ious like the tollowing: 

*' Did you lose your house and furniture by the fire?” 

“No.” 

* Waa your place of business burned?” 

“No.” 

“ What grounds, then, do you ask aid upon F’”’ 

“Well, a man owed meanote. That man has wet all 
his property, and I had to settle with him at a digcount, 
and I thought you might make it uv to me!” 





8 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Tur apathy of the French about the laying 
of the Atlantic cable is something to cunpetse English- 
men, and, ay my Americans, who at so much im- 

to it a scientific light, and in view to 
Civilizetio . Hee is a Parisian fewill. tonist coolly poob- 
poching the whole affair, and exclaiming: “‘ Tne long 
‘méchant’ cable is laid! Ob, the fine affair! as if it 
iuterested us Paris:ans in any manner of way!” 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Another Change! Something for Old and Young to 
Bee. Afternoon at two—Evening at 73%. The Thrilling 
and Truthful Drama of TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR- 
ROOM, depicting, in truthful scenes, the History of the 
Inebriate, and exhibiting the actualities of Bar-Room 
Life. Elegant Dances, Comic Song and Dance; Iniant 
and Female Drummer. To be seen at all sours: Col- 
lection of the late Gordon Cumming; Mammoth Fat 
Man, Weighing 615 pounds; Miss Anna Swan, Giantess, 
over eight feet high; 3 Dwarfs, Glassblowers, Circas- 
sian Girl, Living Birds of Rarest Plumage, A Sloth, A 
Vulture, The Adjutant, Living Snakes, Living Monkeys, 
National Bronze Portrait Gallery; 125 Portraits of N. A. 
Indian Chiefs; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy 
Fami!y, Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 200,000 other 
Cur-osities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents, 








Take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to stop 
our Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections before 
ey run into Consu.uption that you cannot stop. 








The Liver Invigorators and Stimula- 
tors, or Hepatic Lite Pills, contain no Calomel or 
Mineral Poison; are the only reliable remedy for 
Biliops Affections. Mailed free, 50 cents per box, or 
three boxes $1. Address DR. WILLIAM EARL, 
White street, N. Y. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—The 
house that is sapplicd with these two all-sufficient medi- 
cines can dispeuse with medical attendance. Internal 
and external complaints of all classes are cured rapidly 
by them. 








wow READY, 


In one elegant volume, cloth, green and got, 864 pp., 
1,200 fine illustrations, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Vols. 1 and 2, 
Embracing a collection of Tales, Adventures, Travels, 
Biography, Natural History, Strange Manners and Cus- 
toms, and a variety of unequaled, interesting and en- 
tertaining matter, making it a perfect tibrary in itself. 
Two volumes in one; price, $7.00, free, by mail. 
Bent, by express, when requested, at charge of pur- 
chaser, $7. 





ORGANIZED 1853. 
SISPENNY SAVINGS BANE. 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NOTICE.—Deposits made on or before 
NOV. 1, 
will draw interest for three months at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
577-80 


Dr- Wm. Zarl’s Celebrated Liver Pills, 
8 cents per Box—12 White sireet, N. Y. 
CAUTION.—Dr. Earl has not removed from his old 
stand, nor has he agents for the sale of his Remedies. 
577-80 








How to Eniarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use oi Padding or Elevators. Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will be found in the ‘BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 AnnS8t.,N. ¥. 577-89 


$1,500 





Per Year paid by Shaw 
& CLARE, , deford, Me., or Chi- 
cago, 572-84 


$150 ° Moxth SAS wy Ave Se. £F 


Agents Wanted, toSeil Brown’sGlass= 

NING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 

Gold and Silver-p!ated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 

en‘s. Full particulars sent free. OC. M. BROWN, 74 
Bleecker street, N. Y. 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a coriect picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 576-9 





The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The 
test trick of the aye. Price, 25 cents. MORGAN’S 
REEMASONRY EXPOSED AND EXPLAINED. Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Books, &c. 
Address orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING OO., 14 Ann 
street, New York. 576-81 





Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 
A pleasant book an > oa Traveling and the 
8.de, 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents, 


AMERIOAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents. 


MICROSCOPESs$ 6Octs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
yy ey 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 
GEO. D. WASHBURN & OO., Box 5,093, Bos- 

. eow. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 
LONDON. 


This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 
England, is situate m the a midst of the most 
fashionable quarter of the West Eud, in close proximity 
to the various parks, places of amusement, and most 
celebrated busiuees strects. It cost over Two Millions 
of Doliais, aud is couducted ou the French and English 
systems, with a 


TABLE D’HOTE, 
ata fixed price, aud s stated hour, 
Its present Manager is 
COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Vormerly cfthe Brevoort House and New York Hotel 
aud ‘atterly of the Commissariat Department, United 
States Army tho 














DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Rarlor, Dining 
end Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
Btates, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





FIRST TPREMIVOM. 


$5 see , $5 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 

THE BODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 

AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Crimpine attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews with DOUBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; thé strongest 
machine®made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other Starr Farrs, and received the 
Fuutu Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—/ rank Leslie's 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidiy, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


The Horace Waters Grand, Square 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS and CABINET 
ORGANS, wholesale and retail. To LET, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for 
hesame, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 
to $225. Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal dis- 
count to teachers and clergymen. Piano Stools and 
Covers. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 7-octave 
Pianos for $275 and upward. 

Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New 
York. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos 

6 


77-80 HORACE WATERS. 


MAGIC $ 2 


TIMERBREEPER 
A Genuine English Sortp Gop or SILVER Composit 


AND VEST CHAIN—$2. 
Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in th 
Dial, in Handsome Cases, Beautiful and L£iaborat 
in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkabl 
for its Correctness and absolute Certainty as 1 Reav 
LaTon; fully warranted for two years. Will las 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most elegan. and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s usc. Price for a single one, 
Small Size, with a Rich Gold Plated Gents’ vEsT CHAIN, 
only $2. Agents wanted everywhere.’ Price List sent 
free. Address, M. A. NEILE & CO., 
ne 
1847. 8. 








Importers of Watches, Chains, &c. 
E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N Y. 





ax Something New. “@& 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 





tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 


ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents, Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tt 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Bovey’ & GiRiis’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank Lesiie’s CuTLDREN’s 
Farenp will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of eight pages, of three columns each, 
under the title of Boys’ anp Gris’ ILLUSTRATED 
Weexty. The ILLUsTRATED WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, and will be more 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of beys and girls 
than that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
years, so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
family, having something of interest for all its mem- 
bors, It will preserve the same pure and healthful tone 
that has characterized THe CHIIpREN’s FRIEND, 
and given it signal popularity. It will contain stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
scenery, illustrations of manners and customs of all 
natiove, biography, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
the field, ari etical and geographical exercises, 

try, and whatever else may serve to instruct and 
entertain the young. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 


TERMS: 
The price will be four cents a number, or $1 504 
ear 


year. 

Four numbers will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two pages, of three columns each, with twenty illus- 
trations, in an elegant cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer to receive the periodical monthly. 
Prica fifteen cenls each part, or $1 50 a year. 

Five copies sent to one address, for one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 
° 


Any one sonding a list of four subscribers, and six 
dollars, will recvive a copy of Volume L of Tue 
Curupren’s Frienp, veatly bound. 

Any boy or girl subscribing to Tas Bors’ axp Gras’ 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, and sending us another sub- 
ecriber, with the woney for the two ($3), will be entitled 
to receive, gratis, either of the following and 
wagnifi. eut rer $ 
GENERAL GRANT IN PEACE, an exesllent portrait. 
HIs LAST PAIR, ew on family picture. 

ANE LESLI 





587 Pearl street. New Vort 





Arrandale & Co., 162 Broadway, 
N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth of Dry Goods, 
in Dresses, Pants and Coat patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
&c., together with a large assortment of WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, at a uniform 
price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very liberal terms 
to agents, 


Send 25 cents for a certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 
who desire it, we will send our terms to agents, 

New York, Oct., 1866. 


RAGGED DICK; 


Or, Street Life in New York, 


An Illustrated Story, of Six Chapters, by Horatio 
GEE, Jr., Will appear in 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE 


Send $1.50 for a year’s subscription, to 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Boston. 


~ KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while im a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture oi 
the future husband or wite of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading tiaits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, . age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-£3 














For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 


peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of ‘type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Anu street, 
New York, tf 





100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid ior 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

680-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
0, 23627....++++..dre 


sete eeeeee 


$100,000 





No. ee 60,000 
No. o 25,000 
No. ad 10,000 
No. bea 00 
No. f sccccccecs 5,000 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid far doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 








NOW READY.—NO. 9 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, fall of capital Comic Outs and 
first-class reading matter — cortaining 
Startling Adventures, illustrated ; Facetious 
Anecdotes, &c., &c. The big cut is one 
of the best political hits ot the day, and 
represents Andy and Billy with their 
Merry Andrew Puppet Show. Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen; only 10 cents. For 
sale everywhere, 





SHORTLY WILL BE 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dlustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


PUBLISHED 





Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty llustrations. 


A VaLvuaBLe Mepricrmve.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the ite Pine Bark. It has been thoro tested by 
he in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 

onials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens, We recommend its trial in all thoso cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.-— Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dz. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country,, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
—- of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
og and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
-_ by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 
y: 


“‘ Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who d:sire to learn the future, should read thi¢ 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, = 
hundreds of wrinkles never beiore published, 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 








: Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detecte@ 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from oF 
servation. HUNT & CO., PerrumMers, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 





*“Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fasciuate and guin the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve.y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring streets, N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other truit, It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make al! kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gamouling Ex- 
posed; Ventrilogquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, secure!y sealed, for 25 cents: Ad. 
dress O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 





6 tow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 668-81 





‘Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquett:, 15 cts.—Court-hip 
Made Easy, 15 cts.—Houseke: per’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Kuowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cte.—Parlor Theairicals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cta.—Comic Courtship, 30 cte.—Great Fortune Teller, 60 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 B: oadway, N. Y. 573-85 


NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION .OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH CABLE PICTORIAL, contain- 
ing a history of this stupendous under- 
taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning wonder of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. Illustrated 
with twenty-cight splendid engravings. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at all News- 
dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl st., N. Y. 


NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S ° 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR, 


A Beautifully Ilustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel end Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the uwumerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reccorto, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, TRE MINSTREL GIRL OF Maaico,” 
9 Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hyzleton. 

aa FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
superseac 994 take the place of FRANK LESLIN’S 
NEW MON‘. ? 

s@ Alf subsei:ptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIT, 

















Thirte-Twe Pages. Price 14 Canta. 








‘ 637 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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; FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Oct. 27, 1866, 
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LATEST FROM MEXICO. 


Max—** Don’t be in ahurry, Unele Sam, Iam all ready packed to go. 


little money on the spoons, and then we'll be off.” 


I’ve sent Charlotte to raise a 





DECKER BROTHER®S’ 


PATENT PLATE PIANOFORTES, 


No. 91 Bleecker Street, New York 


These Pianofortes are the only instrnments made in 
this country, or in Europe, with the full iron frame, in 
which all the strings rest upon wooden bearings, and in 
which none of the Tuning 

late. The ac vantages ee MY this arrangement are 
he production of a more musical and refined tone with 
combined sweetness and great power, a more perfect 
———- throughout the entire scale, and the capacity 
of standing longer in tune and retaining its superior 
uality of tone better than any other instrument. Pur- 
chasers will find the following words cast on the left- 
hand side of our Patent Plate: ‘‘DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT, JUNE, 1863.” 578-8leowo 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving 
full description of all the late important improvements 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmoniums, 
Parlor Urgans and Melodeons. These improvements 
render our instruments the most desirable made, and 


they are pr d unequaled by leading organists. 
Sent for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Reduced Ra « POLLAK 
“82 eerschaum Ren 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, Pipes from $5 upward. 





0572-5 
















EAGLE 


GAS 
HEATING 


STOVES, 
POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE 
FREE FRt 


oR 


SMELL. 
WILL HEAT 
Offices, 

Parlor, 
Dining, 
Sleeping and 
Bath Rooms. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

Magle Gas Stove Manufacturing 
Company, 
636 BROADW 
NEW YORK 


Agents Make $20 per Day, 
Un $10 Capital, with MERRILL’S WASHING COM- 
POUND. Address 
578-90 R. WAYVELL, Box 4,781, Chicago, Ill. 


34 Varick Street, New York City. 


FLORENGE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACH!’ "ié. 
The Best in the World for Famuy Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MAC co., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








Ys 


Photographs of FEMALE BEAvTIEs sent, 
post-paid, for 25cents. Address B. = FOX, 
578-80 








565-750 





Pins go through the iron- | 


|\FSOoO RMN A. REED, 


| (SUCCESSOR TO E, W. BURR), 
| 


|DIAMOND JEWELER, 
| No. 791 Broadway, Opposite Grace Church. 


The Agents of this Establishment have searched the 
| principal cities of Europe and employed the leading 
artisans abroad to ubtain the 

RAREST GEMS AND RICHEST JEWELS 

of the Old World. 


As the result of these endeavors a collection has bee:: 
secured of the most unique and recherche articles ever 
exhibited to the American public. 

Connoisseurs of precious stones and admirers of arti: - 
tic workmanship in jewelry are invited. o 


Whiskers. - We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell's 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARF 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON §T., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
* 572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 





The Best Stereoscopticons and Magic 
Lanterns and Pictures, for public and private exiib‘- 
tions, are made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue cf seventy-two pages 
sent gratis, 576-80 


Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 


free. Address REEVES & CO., 
576-90 78 Nassau St., New York. 
Make Your Own Soap with 


#aponifier. 


Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Peansylvania Salt 
Mavufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
stors, 577-82e0wo 





all sizes; Broilers, Carving Tables, &c., made by 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
No. 268 Canal and Nos. 247 & 249 Water-st. 


Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Cireular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggisis. ° 


EVERYBODYS’ FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curling 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humc.cus Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by RoBert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
7) 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


576-90 


Lieut. F. M. Gilliland, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, who was confined for 11 months in the Libby 
Prison,.and was there attacked by Dyspepsia in ite 
worst form, and so debilitated that he could not walk 
one square, states that he has been entirely cured by 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. Let the suffering try it. 

o. * 








French and Buropean Hotel Ranges, | 














Our Young Folks 





This Monthly, begun in January, 1866, has already 
won the reputation of being ‘‘ the best Ji ile M i 
published in any land or language."”” Prominént Educa- 
tors, distinguished Clergymen of all tions, and 
the Press generally, have commended it in the highest 
terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 
Among its contributors.are the most eminent Ameri- 
can writers, and it is profusely illustrated from d¢ signs 
by the best American artists. Full-page Illustrations 
are now given in every number. An ample department 








‘GET THE BEST.” 


WARD'S 
PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, 
the New World. 
tld sis — BS HAD EYERYWHERS, 
at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No, : 
Broadway, New York. ox tech 


ef Evening Entertainment and Correspondence makes 
Our Youn@e FOLKS A HOUSEHOLD DELIGHT. 
: $2 a year, in advance; Three Copies, $5; 
Five Copies, $8; Ten Copies, $15; Twenty Copies, $30; 
and a copy gratis to the person procuring the club. 
578-84e0wo 





the largest assortment in 








MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ. 
cnt tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York, 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. ° 








popular Weekly reproduces promptly for Ameri- 
can readers the best and most readable portions of 
European periodicals, These embrace Serial Tales, 
Short Stories, Essays—Biographical and Descriptive— 
Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Literary 
Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tu ns from the admirable French periodicals are a 
prominent feature. 

Among the authors represented in Every SATURDAY 
are many of the wisest aud wittiest writers of Europe. 
EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 doubie-column 
large octavo pages. ~ 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $5, in advance; $4 year to subscribers for any 
other periodical published by TickNor & FYIELDs. 
MONTHLY Parts, 50 cents a number. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, same as for Weekly Part. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
578-90 











The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manutacturer.--They are world-renowned. 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepured by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond street, N. ¥Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 


The Ztna Sewing Machine |— cman. 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 











Wanted Agents.—$150 Per Month.— _ 
Everywhere, Male and F. male, to sell the GENUINE | 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. | 
The greatest invention of the age. 
Every Machine warranted three years. 
pirticulars, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 578-8lo | o 


POSITTVELY LAST CHANCE! 
CAPITAL PRIZE 830,000: 


We have the pleasure to anncwace to the citiz»ns of the United States that 


Kelley’s Grand North American Prize Concer‘ 


Will positively take place at 
THE WABASH AVENUE RINK, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


SATURDAY, NOwW’R. 


Or money refunded, on which time 


HALF A MILLION DOLLARS IN PRIZES, 


INCLUDING 


BSBl10O00,00O0O IN GQREEN BACH S, 


WILL BE PRESENTED TO TICKET HOLDERS. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, — 


Price only $18. | Magnifying 500 TImEs, mailed to any adress for 58 cts, 


Address for | THR&E of different powers for $1. Addrers 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 











17th, 1566, 


A CARD. 


We announced that the North American Prize Concert would be given ou the 28th of September, but the 
time set has been found to be too short to complete a work of such gigantic magnitude, and in justice to ticket- 
holders we have extended the time of drawing to the 17th of November, 1866, at which time it will positively take 
place. For fifteen years we have been engaged in the Gift business, and we point with pride to the reputaticn 
we have won for honesty and integrity. Many of the prominent citizens in Chicago will bear us out in the state- 
ment that we never have made any promises to the public which we have not sacredly fulfilled. In spite of al: 
opposition, and in spite ot every obstacle, we still live, and shall prove to the public that the North American Priz 
Concert will be given at the time advertised, and all the prizes advertised will be distributed fairly, impartially 


and without reserve. 


J&P We advise all parties wantin, tickets to send for them 2° oace, as tiie books will be 
closed on Saturday evening, November 17th, 1876, and the deiviag wil thea commence. 


WMumber of Tickets issued, 500,000 Price, One Dollar Zach. 


The drawing will take place after the Concert, where 20,000 persons can witness it. A committee will be 
appointed by the audience to take charge of the same. ' 

All ageuts and purchasers will be supplied with # correct list of the drawing 2s soou as published. : 

Tickets are for sale at the principal News Agencies, Hotels :n1 Bookstores, and at our principal office, 115 
Randolph street. Price of Tickets One Dollar each; sent by mail on receipt of price ond three cent stamp for 


return postage. 
Great inducements offered to Agents, who are wanted everywhere. 


reference with application. 


Write for our terms at cuce. Sond 


5 Tickets to one address...... .3 4.50 
10 e aad WMT TCT OT TPT Trier Tt ° 9.00 
20 oe es incenvenseaise® henensndendsuntacneceosonadee+406so 17.59 
40 6 os “ sete apesesess peceunes ° see eTerTe TT 26 

1) “ “ genes santas 2h0Q0beees sheeee ncanéhoaes bg6nns oe 35.0 
50 o> = MT TTTTTT TTTIT TTT Tit te tt £3.59 


In every case send the name of each subscriber and their Post-Office address. Money by dratts, P. O. order, 
express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


REFERENCES.—Ta McKellopp & Co., Commercial Agency, Chicago, [ll.; Lot C. Whitford, wholesale pape 
Quon, Chicago t+ E. Potter & Co., publishers, Philadelphia, Pa.; James L. Harlem & Co., 
importers, New York; Van Volkenburgh & Co., importers, New York; 8. B. Cobb, Chicago, 


Crosby & Ainsworth, publishers, Boston, Mass. 


All communications should be addressed to 


A. A. KELLEY & C0., 105 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Headquarters for the sale of tickets ia New York: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Stock Company, 556 Broadway 
(up stairs); Chas. Thacher (publisher), 13 Court street, Boston, General Agent for New England. rs) 


Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, milc and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Ric h 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 

iving information will be sent free. Address CHAS; K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Office, Landi«< 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of SoLon Rosrxson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

** It ig one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level p 
farming, thal we know of this side of the Western prairies.”’ 


wy Adhd, 
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